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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


WE are publishing in the present issue of THE Po.rricaL 
QUARTERLY a series of articles discussing the future of 
television. Our reason for doing so is that the Government’s 
intention to introduce commercial television in addition to the 
service provided by the B.B.C. is a matter of such far reaching 
importance, and is likely to have such profound consequences in 
our national life, that it is essential the issues should be 
thoroughly understood before a final decision is taken this 
autumn. Until the publication of the White Paper last May,* 
broadcasting had not previously been a political question in the 
party sense. It will be most unfortunate if the present Govern- 
ment, by persisting in a course which is opposed by many 
conservatives, no less than by persons belonging to other 
parties, should bring broadcasting into the realm of political 
controversy in order to satisfy the financial expectations of a 
small, well-organized pressure group. 

To see the question in its proper perspective, it is necessary 
to consider the immense changes which have taken place in the 
relations between the state and the arts in Britain during recent 
years. Prior to the creation of the B.B.C., the attitude of the 
state towards music, drama, literature, sculpture, opera and the 
other arts, was purely negative. The positive contribution made 
by public authorities was limited to making and maintaining 
collections in museums, art galleries, and public iibraries. The 
position today has been transformed. The Arts Council plays 
an active part in encouraging and developing music, drama, 
poetry, and the visual arts, with the help of a Treasury grant. 
Covent Garden opera and ballet are heavily subsidized out of 
public funds. So, too, are the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells. A 
National Theatre is already authorized, although its construction 
must await an easing of the economic situation. Outside London 
nearly a hundred local repertory theatres have sprung up, almost 
all aided by grants from local authorities: Since 1948 local 
authorities have been permitted to spend limited sums on 
entertainment, and they are promoting or supporting choral 
societies, concerts, music festivals, puppet shows, opera, 
pantomime, pageants, ballet, fairs and circuses, musical comedies 
and many other nae of recreation. 


* * 


* Broadcasting. Het a on the Report of the Broadcasting Committee, 1949. 
Cmd. 8550/1953. H.M.S.O. 
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The support or provision of cultural services is an essential 
feature of the welfare state, no less important than education 
ot housing. The reasons for this are twofold. In the first place, 
the present level of taxation makes it necessary for public 
authorities to assume once again the rdle of patron of the arts 
which they performed from the Rennaissance until the early 
19th century; for the wealthy aristocrat and the commercial 
magnate are no longer left with the means, even if they had 
the will, to provide a living for the artist. Second and more 
important, a widespread appreciation of the arts is so funda- 
mental an element in human wellbeing that the welfare state must 
concern itself with cultivating the standard of taste of the people, 
and providing them with intellectual and aesthetic sustenance. 

Much has been done in recent years to raise the level of public 
taste and performance. The amount and quality of musical 
performances, and the standard of programmes, have been 
immensely improved. Fine and even great acting can more often 
be seen nowadays on the London stage, at the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford, and also in some of the pro- 
vincial towns where the living theatre is flourishing. British 
ballet has now achieved an international reputation of the highest 
order. The higher standard of popular reading is shown not 
only by the improved level of the public libraries and the greater 
use made of them, but also by the remarkable demand for the 
better books published in the Pelican and Penguin series. In 
this large movement the B.B.C. has played the principal part 
in cultivating public taste in music, drama, and literature. We 
also owe an incalculable debt to the corporation for enhancing 
the political sanity of the nation both in war and in peace by 
its truthful and temperate news bulletins, and its serious talks 
on home, commonwealth and foreign affairs. 


* * * 


We are now told that, in order to provide an element of 
competition, the government have decided to licence additional 
television stations outside the B.B.C. service. The precise details 
have not yet been revealed, but it is clear from a recent state- 
ment by the Postmaster-General that commercial television will 
be permitted. That is to say, stations will be dependent on 
advertising revenue for their finance. Sponsored television, 
which means handing over control of the programmes to the 
advertisers or their agents, will not be allowed. 
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The issue which has been presented to the public by the 
Government, and by the special interests which have brought 
pressure to bear on them, is a choice between monopoly and 
competition. The real issue, however, is between public service 
and profit-making motives in providing television. Under the 
public service system, the whole purpose of the organization is 
to provide the best service possible in the prevailing conditions. 
Commercial television introduces what Dr. Taylor calls an 
ulterior motive: namely, to attract money from the advertiser 
who wants to sell his goods. This ulterior motive is bound to be 
a powerful influence even if sponsoring is avoided. For advert- 
isers will pay more to have their advertisements inserted before, 
during, or after the popular programmes than in connection 
with those of more limited appeal. Hence there is certain to be 
great pressure by advertisers and their agents on the broad- 
casting stations to place the emphasis on mass appeal. In the end, 
the stations will have neither the means nor the will to resist 
such pressure, and standards will come tumbling down. 

This has happened wherever commercial broadcasting 1s 
allowed; and it will happen in this country. Whatever the nature 
of the broadcasting stations may turn out to be under the 
government’s plan, they will not be able to withstand pressure 
from the advertisers to lower standards if they depend 
advertising revenue for their support. If the new television 
licensees are themselves profit-making companies the pressure 
will be doubled, since their own shareholders will be concerned 
only with the level of profits and not with the effect on the 
viewer. Everywhere that commercial radio has been tried it 
has either degraded public taste or prevented it from rising. 

To expect that in such circumstances the B.B.C.’s own policy 
would be unaffected is to expect the impossible. They would 
face a continual temptation to outdo the commercial stations in 
popularity, regardless of lowering their own standards, while 
their revenue would be inadequate to pay the exhorbitant fees 
which the commercial system tends to produce for the most 
popular artists. The ablest members of the B.B.C. staff would be 
attracted by higher salaries to join the commercial stations. 

This is not competition but a conflict of motives; and it is 
the kind of conflict which is bound to arise from a dual system of 
commercial and public service broadcasting. 


* * 
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If the real issue is to introduce an element of competition, the 
tight method would be to proceed on the lines suggested by 
Lord Simon of Wythenshawe in his article, making the six regional 
stations autonomous corporations entirely independent of the 
B.B.C. This proposal was first put forward by Professor Robson 
in his chapter on the B.B.C. in Public Enterprise, published in 
1937. It was also advocated by Mr. Brendon Bracken when 
Minister of Information during the war in a speech at a B.B.C. 
anniversary luncheon. The Fabian Society research group also 
put forward proposals to the Beveridge Committee which 
would have produced four independent corporations responsible 
for different parts of the sound and television programmes 
conducted by the B.B.C., and these again would have preserved 
the public service principle intact while providing an alternative 
to the present monopoly. Lord Simon’s proposals are in our 
opinion preferable to the Fabian suggestions, but they are based 
on the same principle of combining the public service principle 
with several broadcasting organs. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the real aim of the Govern- 
ment is to secure competition. Their purpose would seem to be 
to transform television into a commercial service, at least in 

att. Nothing less would satisfy the advertising interests which 
om been barking so hungrily at their heels. Against these 
interests are balanced the cultural, mental and moral interests of 
the viewing public, and particularly those of the younger 
generation on whom the impact of this new medium has 
descended with such an overwhelming effect. 

In case it may be thought that we are in danger of exaggerat- 
ing the dangers involved, we will quote from a recent letter 
from Mr. Gerald Cock, who was engaged for 20 years in creative 
and executive work for the B.B.C. before retiring some years ago. 
Mr. Cock has been in America for some time, and writing of 
broadcasting there he says: 


I believe that in course of time everyone, and especially the young, grow 
callous and cease to resent, possibly do not even notice, what is being 
forced upon them in their homes. They either lose their critical faculties or 
decide that criticism does them no good anyway. Radio and its advertising 
associates have become a vested interest of vast proportions. They are 
becoming a law unto themselves. The F.C.C. seem to have become almost 
impotent under political and commercial pressures. And there is no one to 
whom an outraged listener or viewer can turn when it comes to making a 
serious complaint, since newspapers have to deal with the same advertisers 
as radio and will not risk unpleasantness. I also believe that deterioration 
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is inevitable over a period of time. The abuses of yesterday no longer appear 
to be abuses the day after tomorrow. 

Experience has shown that it is unwise for the British to assume that 
“it can’t happen here”. True, McCarthys and Winchells are unlikely to 
obtain privileged positions in the U.K., but making allowance for differences 
in national character, I believe that serious abuses will always accompany the 
commercial system. . . . One of the most disconcerting elements in the 
situation is the power of the vested interests in broadcasting. They have 
surrounded themselves with an almost impenetrable “dollar curtain” to 
blunt and deflect any serious public criticism. One cannot help suspecting 
too that it influences the white-washing investigations which are made from 
time to time. But you will agree that preoccupation with sex and violence; 
ceaseless incitement to extravagance, luxury, and ostentation; the building 
up of tenth raters into heroes, the destruction of good taste and a decent 
standard of values, cannot fail to affect the national character. The youngsters 
are thoroughly confused. Can one blame them? 


It will be seen that a great deal is at stake on this matter. 
It is to be hoped that public opinion will assert itself with 
sufficient vigour to deter the Government from taking a per- 
nicious step which is desired by only a tiny minority of specially 
interested persons. 





COMMERCIAL TELEVISION: 
THE ARGUMENT EXAMINED 


By THe Riut Hon. HeRsert Morrison, C.H., M.P.* 


NOTHING essentially party political arises about the con- 
troversy on commerical television. It is true that in the House of 
Commons some spark of political feeling manifests itself from 
time to time. But the question is one for individual judgment, 
and if and when the final and substantive issue is submitted to 
the House of Commons, I think it would be right that the Whips 
should be taken off. However, public opinion has increasingly 
expressed itself against commercial television, and it is possible 
that the Government itself may think again. In which case, the 
opponents should praise the Government for changing its mind. 

As fairly as I can, I will try to summarise the arguments 
brought forward by the supporters of commercial television, 
together with my comments. 


Commercial Argument No. 1 

That the B.B.C. is a monopoly. That a monopoly is bad. That it 
therefore would be a good thing to subject the B.B.C. to outside commercial 
competition. (Some extend the argument from television to sound 


broadcasting—the Lord Chancellor did so—and logically that 
could follow, as it does in the United States and a number of other 
countries.) 

It is true that when the first Charter was granted by a Con- 
servative Government some years ago, the B.B.C. was estab- 
lished on the basis of a public monopoly, and this policy has 
been supported up till recently by successive Governments 
whatever their colour; and by Committees of Enquiry. The term 
monopoly, however, in this connection is used rather too 
frequently, and is liable to be misapplied. The monopoly is 
in the physical means of sound and TV broadcasting, apart 
from the broadcasting equipment used by certain public services, 
such as the defence forces and the police, and some taxicab 
undertakings. 

But the B.B.C. has no monopoly of opinion. Indeed, it is 
specifically forbidden to have editorial opinions of its own. Its 
news is straight news, without comment. Opinions are expressed 


* Lord President of the Council and leader of the House of Commons, 1945—51. Home 
Secretary and Minister of Home Security, 1940-45. Member of War Cabinet, 1942-45. 
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in talks, discussions and debates, but they are the opinions of 
those who voice them, and not of the B.B.C. Moreover, when 
controversial talks are given, it is the practice to provide facilities 
for the expression of other views. It is true that this does not 
mean—and it could not mean under any system—that any 
individual wishing to broadcast or televise has the right to do so. 
It is the duty of the B.B.C. to find the most competent people. 
Naturally, some people are disappointed, but whether their 
disappointment is justified or not, disappointments would arise 
under any system, whether commetcially competitive or not. 
If the advocates of commercial TV convey the impression that 
the B.B.C. exercises monopolistic influences over opinion, etc., 
my submission is that the allegation is unsound. In any case, the 
Government’s proposals do little to solve this problem, since 
the White Paper expressly precludes political or religious broad- 
casting on commercial systems. 

There is, however, another argument about monopoly: this 
is that people seeking to be employed in visual and sound 
broadcasting can look only to one employer, namely, the B.B.C.; 
that this is unfair, for if there were a number of competitive 
employers, the competitive element applied to fees and salaries 
would enable the people concerned to earn more money. 

This argument in itself does not seem to me sufficiently 
weighty to overcome the objections to commercial TV or sound 
broadcasting. It assumes that the B.B.C. is not a good employer. 
This assumption I am not disposed to accept. There is no doubt 
room for argument—as with any other employer—that salaries or 
fees should be higher. Some of the fees in relation to the work 
done may be regarded as on the modest side, though many of the 
listeners of moderate means would not accept this view. 

By and large, however, I do not think it can be fairly argued 
that the B.B.C. is a bad employer. It may well be fairly argued 
that it is not extravagant in the fees it pays, and that it does not 
go in, for example, for the rather preposterous luxury salaries 
paid to stars by the film industry. 

Is this a bad thing? I think not. Rather do I think it is a good 
thing. For at the end of the day the public would pay, either in 
increased licence fees or in a deterioration of the rest of the 
service. A salary or fee warfare between the B.B.C. and com- 
mercial competitors would result in serious financial difficulties 
for the B.B.C. and possibly for its competitors also, and whilst 
this would be advantageous to the limited number of people 
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getting the extra money, it would hardly benefit the listening and 
viewing public. 

Moreover, there are good technical reasons for the physical 
monopoly of the B.B.C. British broadcasting starts from the 
unhappy fact that we have a real shortage of suitable frequencies, 
at any rate at this time, and this in part governed the original 
decision to place all broadcasting under the B.B.C. A single 
ownership is the best way in which the limited number of 
frequencies can be fully used in the public interest. For example, 
when the Third Programme was instituted, it involved one fewer 
regional wavelength than would otherwise have been the case. 


Commercial Argument No. 2 

That commercial television would give the public a wider variety of 
programmes. 

This is a doubtful argument. The number of wavebands is 
limited, and in so far as some of them were set aside for com- 
mercially sponsored TV or sound broadcasting, the possibility 
of greater variety on B.B.C. services would thereby be limited. 

Commercial broadcasting is bound to cramp the style of the 
B.B.C. in promoting more varied and competitive services of its 
own. In B.B.C. sound broadcasting there is certainly no dull 
rene | There are three national services (the Home the 
Light and the Third), all in competition with one another, and 
the listening public makes its choice. 

Moreover, there are the regional broadcasting programmes 
which not only take account of local circumstances and tastes, 
but which initiate programmes of their own, often picked up by 
other regions, or nationally, as, for example, with ““Any Ques- 
tions ?”’, which was started as a local enterprise by the Western 
Region. The B.B.C. has declared its desire to apply somewhat 
similar principles in TV. This is largely a question of capital 
expenditure which has been restricted by successive Govern- 
ments and the surmounting of certain technical problems. 

But nobody can say that the B.B.C. wishes to give one TV 
programme only: it wishes to give 2 number, and to introduce 
such a competitive element as with sound broadcasting. What 
hope would the sparsely populated areas have of adequate 
attention from commercial TV, which would only be interested 
in the big battalions? Indeed, the commercial people may work 
against regional and local services; they will want to sell a 
standardised product, and for this they will seek a standardised 
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public. Moreover, there are technical possibilities, certainly in 
the field of sound broadcasting, which in the future would 
enable local stations of limited radius to be established and 
managed by the B.B.C. or other public authorities. 


Commercial Argument No. 3 


That apart from the fact that commercial television would be com- 
petitive, it would have the strongest incentive to give the public what they 
want, because its advertising revenue would in a large part be dependent 
upon the number of viewers attracted. 

The considerations arising from this argument are indeed 
fundamental. It is, of course, a plausible argument for commercial 
TV, but it is also the strongest argument against it. It would set 
going that competitive struggle for viewers which obtains in the 
U.S., and which led to the irreverent treatment of our Coronation 
Service on American TV, and which was strongly condemned 
by eminent American newspapers. 

The promoters and controllers of commercially sponsored 
TV would have an interest in disregarding decent standards and 
promoting programmes of a debased character for the purpose of 
attracting the maximum audience of all ages. The programmes 
might well tend to be standardised at a low standard. It is all very 
well for us to be superior at the expense of American TV and to 
persuade ourselves that we are a more civilised nation where 
such things couldn’t happen. The fact is that the commercial 
motive of attracting the highest number of viewers in order to 
reap the maximum advertising revenue is bound to bring about a 
grave degeneration in standards. This is why the Government 
proposes to control the commercialists—which, of course, 
destroys the argument based on free competition. 

The so-called children's programmes in America have brought 
in elements of bloodshed, crime, and sex, for the children alone 
are not enough for the advertiser. The severe competition would 
stimulate a judgment of programmes not upon the basis of what 
is good, interesting, helpful and amusing. Rather would it cater 
for the lowest common denominator, the motive again being to 
attract the maximum number of viewers. The tendency would be 
for the competition to be of an undesirable rather than a desirable 
nature. As Mr. Christopher Mayhew says in his recent pamphlet, 
Dear Viewer: 

... The programme must appeal to no particular age, no particular taste 
and no particular intellectual level. It must play down to the lowest common 
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factor in us all, treating us as units in a mass, without personality, without 
individuality. . . . Long experience shows’ that the perfect formula for a 
commercial broadcast is variety plus sex plus crime. This is the kind of 
programme which fewest of us will switch off, even if none of us really 
enjoys it. 


And in the competitive struggle, B.B.C. standards themselves 
might be endangered. This brings me to: 


Commercial Argument No. 4 

If the public does not like the commercial programmes, it is not bound 
to look at them. If it does look at them, it shows that they are meeting 
a public need. In the end, under competitive conditions, the public will 
get what it wants. 

This argument is another one that really destroys itself. It 
ignores the considerations I have set out under point number 3. 
All sorts of devices and stratagems will be used to make the 
public switch on to commercials, and the objective consideration 
of what is good in TV programmes will be largely or wholly 
absent from the minds of those who make the programmes. 
Frankly, there is here a choice, not between cheap stuff and 
thrusting highbrow stuff down the throats of the public, but 
between the responsible and the irresponsible shaping of 
programmes, between seeking within reasonable limits to 
improve and develop public knowledge and taste (as the B.B.C. 
has undoubtedly done with music) and the reverse operation of 
deliberately promoting crude and objectionable programmes 
calculated to attract the larger audience. 

It is precisely because this vast instrument of broadcasting by 
vision or sound is so great, so influential, so powerful, that we 
have to be so careful as to who is in charge of it. The argument 
that the public in the end will get what they want is not true: 
they will get what the advertiser wants. And the advertiser will 
be big business, for the small businessman will not be able to 
afford the TV time or space. Sponsoring advertisers have 
interfered with programmes and with broadcasters in other 
countries, and they would do so here. The man who pays the 
piper will in the end call the tune. In any case, it will not be the 
public who will determine the programme or who will decide 
what the public want. It will be the commercialists, and in so 
doing, good British standards will be set aside. 

Indeed, the Government propose to set up a cumbersome, 
almost unworkable system of control to obviate dangers which, 
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by implication, they admit do not arise with public service 
broadcasting. 


Commercial Argument No. 5 


That the commercially sponsored television services will reach the 
public for nothing. No licence fee will be charged. So why should we 
stand in the way of the people getting television without charge? 

The short answer is that the public will not get it without 
charge. The advertisers’ heavy expenditure on commercial 
sponsoring will have to be met out of the price paid for his 
goods and services. In some way or another the public will pay. 

Moreover, in so far as commercial TV upsets the finances of 
the B.B.C., either the B.B.C. will have to cut down the quality 
of its services or the Government will have to authorise a 
higher licence fee. So the “money for nothing” argument in 
this, as in so many other cases, falls to the ground. 

On the other hand, if it is necessary for the B.B.C. to have an 
increased revenue in order to improve the service and give us 
alternative programmes, then either the Government should 
cease to take a “rake-off” from the licence fees, or it would be 
better for us to be willing to pay, say, another pound a year in 
respect of TV. The existing TV licence fee of {1 is certainly very 
modest for the advantages we get. Moreover the B.B.C. is said 
to be treated harshly in the matter of income tax. That should be 
looked into. 


Commercial Argument No. 6 


That there is a public demand for commercial television. 

Despite the propaganda that has been conducted from certain 
quarters—some of them interested quarters—there is no ex- 
tensive public demand for commercial TV. The Gallup Poll 
registered a strong majority of public opinion against it. 

Moreover, there have been expressions of dissent from many 
representative public personages from various walks of life 
whose opinions are worthy of respect, and who are certainly not 
actuated by party political bias. Among them are leaders of the 
Churches, Vice-Chancellors of Universities and other educa- 
tionalists, the T.U.C., and men with years of public service 
behind them such as Lord Halifax and Lord Waverley. 

Many of the advertising agencies (though not all) are for 
it, but it would hardly be right to let views weigh unduly, 
precisely because they are an interest. 
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Commercial Argument No. 7 

It will encourage trade. 

This does not seem to me to be a sound argument. It may 
divert purchasers from one commodity to another, or from one 
brand of commodity to ancther. It may diminish the business 
of the little man and increase the business of the big man. It is, 
however, possible that it may increase trade in goods the 
increased sale of which would prove of no social advantage, but 
rather the contrary. 


Commercial Argument No. 8 
A new market for exports will be built (commercial TV, films, etc.) 
Judging by the experience of our film industry, this is not 
very likely, at any rate on an extensive scale. More probably it 
will be the other way round: we might well be flooded with 
American TV films. 


I think I have set out all, or nearly all, the arguments which 
are advanced in favour of commercial TV, and I have sought 
fairly to answer them. Apart, however, from specific arguments 
either way, I cannot divest myself of a deep conviction that to 
bring the commercial element into our broadcasting would be 
to do something which is contrary to the British way of life, 
which is dangerous to the cultural and even the entertainment 
standards associated with our country. 

Our sound broadcasting and TV are wonderful inventions. 
They are great amenities, and valuable in disseminating in- 
formation, education and entertainment. We can, however, have 
too much of a good thing. I personally feel that TV all day 
would not be wise. TV and sound broadcasting and the cinema 
are not adequate substitutes for reading, which is, I am inclined 
to think, the most valuable single agency of education, par- 
ticularly self-education, which is of greater value than education 
which is thrown at us. Too many hours of television would be 
bad for the children, no less than the grown-ups. It is impossible 
to do other things while we are looking at TV, and if we had too 
many hours of it, we might be tempted to divert ourselves from 
more useful work and occupations, and both children and grown- 
ups might find themselves neglecting healthy exercise. 

And because these great instruments, with all their potential- 
ities for good and evil are so powerful, it is desirable that they 
should be conducted as a public concern in a public spirit and in 
the public interest. 
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MONOPOLY AND BROADCASTING 


By Lorp BEVERIDGE* 


THE Government have announced a policy in favour of 
commercially sponsored television in addition to anything done 
by the B.B.C. This policy was described by the Assistant Post- 
master General on behalf of the Government last February in 
the following terms: 

The Government adhere to their policy that the B.B.C. monopoly in 
television shall no longer be allowed to continue. Under certain safeguards 


and certain conditions an element of competition by television based on 
advertising revenue shall be permitted. 


He added that “‘as a matter of principle, the Government are 
opposed to a monopoly in television” but “this does not mean 
in any way that the B.B.C. are to be interfered with. They will 
continue to be the sole organisation to draw revenue from 
licences.” 

The Government, as will be seen, base their policy on objec- 
tion in principle to monopoly in broadcasting. There is much to 
be said against monopoly in broadcasting as in other fields. It 
was said clearly in the Report of the Broadcasting Committee 
of 1949, over which I presided, and in the evidence submitted 
to the Committee. In the event, however, after considering 
various ways of formally breaking any monopoly of broadcast- 
ing, all but one of the committee of twelve came down against 
any such attempt, that is to say reported against having more 
than one broadcasting agency, whether of sound alone, or of 
sound and sight by television. We proposed at the same time a 
number of aie. gi against the dangers of monopoly—safe- 
guards designed to secure decentralization in practice and to 
keep channels open for the impact of new ideas. Among our 
safeguards were the Quinquennial Review of broadcasting 
described in paragraphs 599-608 of our Report and the Public 
Representation Service, described in paragraphs 557-564. Both 
these recommendations were accepted in substance by the one 
member of our Committee who wroie a Minority Report, that 
is to say they were unanimous recommendations. 

Both of our principal safeguards against monopoly—a 
Quinquennial Review and a Public Representation Service— 

* Chairman of ihe Uroadcasting Committee, 1949; Chairman of Inter-Departmental 


Committee on Social ‘nsuzance and Allied Services, 1941-2. 
+ Published by H..1. Stationery Office. Cmd. 8116/1951. 
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have been rejected or watered down by the Government. In 
place of these proposals of the Committee, they have decided for 
the one measure that we were all but unanimous in opposing. 
We rejected any system which would meet the cost of broad- 
casting either wholly or largely from payment by sponsors 
wishing to advertise goods or propagate views. 

This attitude of the Broadcasting Committee reflects exactly 
the overwhelming weight of evidence received by the Committee. 
We gave a list of the important organisations opposing sponsor- 
ing or commercial advertising in any form, beginning with the 
Incorporated Association of Headmasters and the Headmasters’ 
Conference, proceeding through the Labour Party, the Trade 
Union Congress, the Workers’ Educational Association and 
the Educational! Institute of Scotland, to the British Council 
of Churches and to all Advisory Councils or Committees of the 
B.B.C. which had expressed any view upon this point. We added 
that continuance of a ban on commercial broadcasts was ad- 
vocated even by several of those who had opposed most 
vigorously the continuance of a broadcasting monopoly, and 
had made specific proposals for breaking the monopoly in 
other ways; these included Mr. Geoffrey Crowther and Sir 
Robert Watson-Watt, and the Welsh Parliamentary Party. As 
against this, the evidence to us in favour of sponsoring, apart 
from three individual Members of Parliament, came almost 
wholly from interested parties. The ‘Disinterested Outsiders’ 
who took this side were: few and smali in importance. The 
one thing condemned by the overwhelming mass of disinterested 
evidence given to us three years ago is the thing which the 
Government now propose to do in regard to television, destined 
obviously to be the most popular and most pervasive form of 
broadcasting. 

Opposition to sponsored broadcasting does not involve 
opposition to any use of broadcasting for advertising goods, as 
any one can learn for himself who takes the trouble to read the 
Report of the Broadcasting Committee, including its minority 
notes. One of these minority notes was signed by myself with 
two other members. It suggested re-consideration of the absolute 
ban on allowing broadcasting to be used, as it is used in New 
Zealand, for bringing to the notice of listeners at specified 
hours goods which they might like to know about as possible 
consumers. In effect we three saw no reason why broadcasting 
under public control should not have its specific advertising 
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periods, as The Times has its advertisement columns, as well as its 
news and editorial columns. Most of our colleagues saw in this 
proposal of ours the thin end of the wedge of sponsoring and 
argued against it as not needed; they thought the existing means 
of advertising goods for sale, in newspapers and on hoardings 
and so forth, were sufficient by themselves. 

Today the practical importance of our minority note lies only 
in illustrating by contrast the nature of sponsored broadcasting 
and its incurable evil. Under our minority suggestion the 
control of all programmes would have remained, as it does in 
New Zealand, with a public authority interested solely in 
broadcasting and not dependent on advertising revenue. The 
policy announced by the Government is to set up alongside of 
the B.B.C. a television corporation entirely dependent on such 
revenue. 

Television today is the most effective means of communica- 
tion with the mass of the people that science has placed at our 
disposal. It is the one medium competing effectively with the 
cinema in popular appeal. In the right hands it could be used for 
raising continually the standard of popular entertainment, and 
for popular education in its widest sense. The Government 
propose deliberately to put television into the wrong hands for 
any such purpose. In a television corporation financed wholly by 
advertising revenue the tune will be called by the advertisers, and 
the programmes will be designed to get the maximum of popular 
appeal, irrespective of standards of taste. 

The Government propose to throw away deliberately the 
chance that television gives them of raising the standards of 
popular entertainment and education. They propose this for no 
reason that will stand a moment’s examination. 

The new policy is not needed in order to break a monopoly of 
broadcasting. If, contrary to the considered conclusion of the 
Broadcasting Committee, the Government hold that there should 
be more than one broadcasting authority, to secure competition, 
they could get this on the lines suggested to us by Mr. Geoffrey 
Crowther and Sir Robert Watson-Watt, by having two or more 
corporations competing for a share of licence fees. That would be 
fair competition. The proposal of the Government is for unfair 
competition, between an advertisers’ corporation with no limit 
on its resources, and a B.B.C. restricted to whatever proportion 
of licence fees the Chancellor of the Exchequer is willing to allow. 

The new policy is not needed for the reason put forward by 
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the Government. It cannot be defended as required to increase 
facilities for advertising articles of general consumption, food, 
tobacco, drink, clothes or the like. In a world of rationing, of 
controls, of taxation and of saving campaigns the Government’s 
concern to encourage expenditure by advertisement in every 
home is little short of ludicrous. 

What strange discussions must have gone on in the inner 
circles of the Government to lead them to this policy is idle to 
speculate. They certainly have taken no account of informed 
serious opinion in the country as a whole. They have still time 
to abandon the policy. If they cannot make up their minds to do 
that, they can at least leave the matter, when it comes before the 
House of Commons to a free vote of the House without the 
whips. I< will be little less than monstrous if they do anything 
else. 


August oth, 1953. 
Copenhagen. 





TELEVISION AND THE YOUNG 
VIEWER 


By Mary Stocxs* 


WHEN a committee under the chairmanship of Lord Beveridge 
was appointed in 1949 to enquire into the conduct of the B.B.C. 
and advise on the renewal—or non-renewal—of its charter, it 
encountered a wholly new problem in the field of radio. It 
was not merely that the Beveridge Committee was conscious of 
responsibility to a listening audience more numerous, more 
radio conscious, and more critical than that which had faced 
similar enquiries on the occasion of previous charter renewals. It 
was that a new medium of “entertainment, instruction, and 
education” had come to stay, that contemporary U.S.A. ex- 
perience had already shewn this new medium to possess the 
expansive quality of a picnic fire in a forest of dry brushwood, 
and that in Great Britain there were signs of an impact on the 
public no less violent and in the opinion of the committee no 
less portentous. This new medium was of course television. 

Now all the world knows—and that part of it which didn’t 
was recently enlightened by press publicity accorded to the 
intrusion of a chimpanzee into an American television Corona- 
tion sequence—that in the U.S.A. television, like sound radio, is 
a service rendered to the public by the advertisers of trade 
commodities. For this service listeners and viewers pay no 
licence fee, and to the contention that they do in fact pay through 
the prices of advertised goods, the commercial sponsors reply 
that expansion of sales resulting from this incomparable new 
advertising medium so reduces overheads, and thus prices, that 
the listeners and viewers get their entertainment for nothing 
and that in addition the national economy receives healthy 
stimulus. This may or may not be true of the expanding free 
ptice economy of the U.S.A. It may or may not be relevant to 
post-war economic conditions in Great Britain. The matter 
has recently been under discussion in the correspondence 
columns of the Times and it is the business of contemporary 
economists to carry it outside the range of argument between 
interested parties. 

* Worked as Asst. Lecturer, London School of Economics, and Extra-mural Lecturer, 


Manchester University; Principal Westfield College, 1939-31; Member of Beveridge Com- 
mittee on B.B.C. 
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It was, however, a more weighty reason, connected with the 
quality of broadcast programmes and their impact on the public, 
which impelled the Beveridge Committee, with the exception of 
one of its members, to reject commercially sponsored radio lock, 
stock and barrel as an alternative, and indeed the only workable 
alternative that they could envisage, to the continuance of the 
B.B.C.’s monopoly of sound broadcasting and television. Such 
was the conclusion resulting from what the Times described 
as “‘the most exhaustive investigation that has ever been held into 
a service which has more than once been the subject of thorough 
official scrutiny”. 

Alas, as things turned out, it was held in vain. The Labour 
Government to which it was presented, failed to act upon it in 
the short time left for a Labour Government to act upon any- 
thing. The Conservative Government which inherited it rejected 
its most vital conclusion. The introduction of commercial 
television, serving the needs of advertisers and financed by their 
payments for time on the air, appears now to be government 

olicy. The precise terms under which this new commercial 
interest shall function are still obscure—so too is the question of 
whether any such venture can survive the storm of popular 
opposition which this vaguely outlined project has evoked. 
However, one result is that all eyes are now on the B.B.C.’s 
television screen, or rather not so much on the screen as on the 
intent faces of the silent family group of viewers who surround 
it, and especially on the younger members of the group. Here is 
the pioneer generation of newcomers to a world in which 
television is taken for granted as part of the normal order of the 
day’s doings. Frida Lingstrom, head of the B.B.C.’s children’s 
television programmes, has expressed the thought that is in very 
many minds today :* 

Television is at the moment in its extreme infancy. Those who work in it 
are making tentative and humble efforts to shape it for the public good. The 
privilege is great, the responsibility greater, especially where children are 
concerned and where misdirection may have appalling consequences. The 
instrument we are using is a marvellous!y contrived mechanism, the children 
are living souls. What we do for them or to them is of supreme importance. 
Cleverness is not enough: technical excellence is not enough. Hard thinking, 
imagination, and a deep sense of moral consciousness must unite to see that 
the impetus of this tremendous force is properly directed. 

She is certainly right about the responsibility which rests 
upon those who are operating this new instrument. It is, as she 

* See the B.B.C. Quarterly, Summer Number, 1953. 
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says, in its extreme infancy. But unlike most infant industries 
its infantile technique has encountered a reception so intense 
that the demands of maturity have been forced upon it. Tele- 
vision masts are sprouting like willow-herb on a bomb site. 
They are still few and far between in South Kensington and 
North Oxford; but they are noticeably thick in the suburbs and 
in the countryside wherever television programmes can reach 
them. The suggestion that television masts are erected for social 
show where no television set exists, is sheer nonsense. In the 
first place television masts are expensive. In the second place 
their presence attracts visitors to the homes on whose roofs they 
sprout. In the third place, in so far as television is concerned, the 
snob value lies rather in not having than in having a set. It is in 
fact the other way about. There are more sets in operation than 
masts on show; for within reasonable distance of the transmission 
an excellent television signal can be obtained with an internal 
aerial. And wherever a television set is in operation it acts as a 
magnet to the young. 

Is it possible that “surfeiting, the appetite may sicken and 
so die”? It does not appear to have done so as yet. Perhaps it 
has scarcely had time. It has certainly not done so in the U.S.A. 
where it has had more time. From there we hear stories of 
children. reproaching their parents for a loss of caste in school 
owing to a lack of television facilities at home. We hear of 
schools extending afternoon schoo! hours in order that children 
may complete home-work which would otherwise suffer from 
the counter-attraction of television. We hear, through the pages of 
Time (March 3rd, 1952) of a group of San Francisco mothers 
who instead of retreating (as most parents are said to do) from 
the living room during the children’s television shows, did the 
reverse and recorded their impressions. This is what they saw: 
“Thirteen murders and assorted killings, four sluggings, six 
kidnappings, five hold-ups, three explosions, three instances of 
blackmail and extortion, three thefts, two armed robberies, two 
cases of arson, one lynching, one torture scene and one mis- 
carriage. One mother clocked a hundred and four gun-shots 
during a half hour serial; another found sudden death ‘shudder- 
ingly described’ fourteen times in twenty minutes.” Their con- 
clusion is thus reproduced by Time: “The gun, the gat, the rod, 
the six-shooter is the prime motivator of most childen’s television 
programs. Life . . . is cheaper than a cigarette butt in a gutter. 
Not one episode, not one character, not one emotion did we see 
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evoked that the children might emulate to their gain.” These 
results were recorded by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the official body charged with the granting of licences 
to commercial radio undertakings and with the control of 
programme standards. Its controlling powers are in fact 
nebulous; the business interest to be controlled powerful and 
reckless. Indeed the relation of the National Association of 
Broadcasters to the F.C.C. brings to mind the simile of the 
“tiger chained with cobwebs”’. 

But it must in fairness be admitted that by no means all the 
children’s television shows in the U.S.A. conform to this horrific 
pattern. The San Francisco mothers clearly had the thick end of 
the stick. New York mothers might actually have accompanied 
their young to the television studios of Radio City there to 
watch their participation in a relatively banal form of entertain- 
ment. The young would be marshalled into a brightly illu- 
minated stand in which they themselves would function as part 
of the show—the cheerful chattering audience for a comic 
puppet called Claribel—New York’s equivalent (but oh! the 
difference in quality) of our own dear Muffin the Mule. In the 
intervals of puppetry an experienced radio “‘uncle” would inspire 
the children to sing simple choruses in praise of Kellogg’s Corn- 
flakes and Colgate’s Dental Cream. Now cornflakes are whole- 
some and the use of dental cream hygienic, and Claribel as an 
entertainer is nothing if not harmless. And which of our children 
or grandchildren would not enjoy the experience of being part 
of a live television show in Radio City ? But the fact remains that 
whatever the quality of the show, these young things are being 
used as instruments of commercial profit, and the profit motive 
may lead, as the San Francisco mothers appear to have concluded, 
into less salubrious channels than Radio City’s puppet show. In 
any case such doings were, by implication, rejected in Great 
Britain more than a century ago, when even the most philan- 
thropic employers were precluded from exploiting the talents 
of the very young in the intcrests of commercial enterprise. But 
admittedly the temptation to advertisers is very great, for there 
are certain products on behalf of which children can act as 
insistant advocates. Breakfast cereals are a good example as Mr. 
Kellogg very well knows. For even in Great Britain which still 
denies him access to the air, there are ways of attracting their 
patronage. For example by the provision of cardboard cut-out 
pictures on every Kellogg cornflake container: “Collect FALSE 
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FACES from other Kellogg’s corN FLAKES packets.” Naturally 
one wishes to complete one’s collection, so it must be Kellogg’s 
next time and the time after, and mother must be sure to insist 
on Kellogg’s. 

Here in Great Britain the television screen is still free from 
the play of this extraneous motive, and with luck and the effective 
mobilization of public opinion on the subject it has a fair 
chance of remaining so. But even with this complication cleared 
out of the way, television presents some solemn thoughts for 
parents and teachers. It is generally admitted that things seen 
are more arresting than things heard or things read. It is true of 
course that one cannot always be quite sure what a child does 
see. One can quote the authentic incident of the mother who 
took pot-luck with a twelve-year old boy at a cinema, and was 
distressed to witness in his company a most unseemly fight 
between a lascivious millionaire and a reluctant heroine. That 
was what the parent saw. What the boy saw was the interesting 
fact that the young woman was driven off (presumably to a fate 
worse than death) in “‘one of the new eight cylinder Fords with a 
left hand drive’. But this second-sight does not always work out 
so reassuringly. The same parent had on another occasion to deal 
with a terrified child who saw a sea monster with bulbous head 
and giantic cyclops eye suddenly emerging from a calm sea and 
preparing to climb with slow slithy threatening movements into 
a boat occupied by hapless human beings. What the parent saw 
was a beneficent diver attempting to dislodge the remains of a 
wreck from the proximity of a jetty. The purveyor of visual 
entertainment must be prepared for such differences of percep- 
tion which undoubtedly constitute an element of risk as well as an 
occasional safeguard. But there it is. 

It is however true that if children see what is actually there to 
be seen, television as supplied by the B.B.C. to children between 
return from school and what should, by radio doctor standards 
be their bed time, cannot do them any harm and may with luck 
do them some good. For the very young there are puppet and 
marionette shows varying from the tedious to the inspired. 
Among the high-lights, Annette Mills’s presentation of Muffin 
the Mule and his fellow players has achieved well-deserved 
popularity. Muffin would certainly be a “good buy” for an 
enterprising advertiser in the event of commercial television 
becoming a reality in Great Britain. He could advertise choco- 
lates, ice creams, toilet requisites, and reproductions of himself. 
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This last he has already inadvertently done. For older children 
the B.B.C. provides more mature and varied fare. There are 
selected news items, visits to the Zoo, illustrated talks about 
plants, objects of the sea-shore, manufacturing processes, 
elementary science, how to construct this, that, and the other. 
There are Shakespeare plays and dramatised serials: Treasure 
Island, Treasure Seekers, Vice Versa, Little Women, to name only a 
few. The B.B.C. has recently conducted an interesting piece of 
research into the effect of its adult serial readings and dramatisa- 
tions on book sales and library emissions. It would be interesting 
to follow this up with an enquiry into the effect of its children’s 
television serials on emissions from school and children’s 
libraries. The more we learn about the impact of television on 
child life, the better. 

Se all said and done, we haven’t much to fear from the 
television programmes designed by the B.B.C. for children and 
operated at times presumed to be most suitable for their recep- 
tion. And educationally, if instruction is suitably sugared with 
entertainment and no commercial televiser is standing by to 
steal the audience by the provision of something more arresting, 
we may have much to gain. But that is not the end of the matter. 

Three large questions remain, which cannot be answered in 
terms of the quality or quantity of programmes provided by the 
B.B.C. for young listeners at suitable times. 

First—the young listeners do not in fact confine their attention 
to that which is specifically designed for them. Large numbers of 
parents—one might venture to say the majority—have sur- 
prisingly little control over the bed-time habits of their children. 
Even without television it is difficult enough to get them to bed 
at hours approved by experts in child health. With television on 
tap it is well nigh impossible. An attractive 7.30 or eight o’clock 
programme may precipitate a domestic conflict of wills from 
which the twentieth-century parent is ill-fitted to emerge with 
credit. Children do in fact view adult programmes and their 
determination to do so constitutes an added reason for not going 
to bed at a reasonable hour. The effect of television on the bed- 
time habits .f the young is another matter which in this con- 
nection calls for investigation. But apart from this health aspect, 
the fact remains that adult television programmes are sometimes 
horrific and often a-moral, and must indeed remain so if the 
B.B.C. is to cater for mature adult taste. It is true that the same 
may be said of the films which the majority of children see week 
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by week; but the intensification of the problem by the addition 
of an even more accessible emotionally disturbing pastime 
deserves consideration. One cannot enforce an “A” restriction 
on the television screen. 

The second, and perhaps the most frequently expressed doubt 
concerning the impact of television addiction on the young, lies 
in the passive nature of television viewing. There they sit, these 
youngsters, curtains drawn summer or winter, their eyes glued to 
a small square of light. That this occupation, if the word can be 
applied to so immobile a pursuit, comes as a boon and a blessing 
to many mothers, cannot be denied. For a while at any rate the 
children are being kept quiet and one knows exactly where they 
are. But would it not be better for them, their morale, their eyes, 
and their general health, to “dig, hammer, chop and saw”, to be 
out of doors in summer or exercising their own native imagina- 
tions in winter? Middle-class parents look back nostalgically 
to their own youthful enjoyments: the wigwams they made, the 
streams they dammed, the castles they built in the air and peopled 
with their own fantasies. How vastly better than this gaping 
absorption in other people’s activities? Yes indeed—but for so 
many of the young today, as indeed for so many of the young 
of yesterday, the alternative to television is not constructive 
occupation stimulated by an educated and comparatively 
leisured parent, in a spacious home or garden, but aimless ragging 
in the street or the perusal of “comics”. The youth club may 
be a preferable alternative to television for the minority who can 
be persuaded to accept a modicum of discipline and the effort of 
regular attendance. But television is surely a preferable alternative 
to the out-of-school diversions which have already produced a 
generation of constant readers for the Daily Mirror and News of 
the World. It may be a counsel of despair, but when one is in 
despair some such counsel is welcome. 

And still, behind all these arguments, there remains a third 
and larger doubt: one which applies not only to the young; 
one which is torturing certain captious critics who contempiate 
the most progressive trends in our world of education. Are we 
being too much entertained ? At any rate nowadays nobody must 
be bored. If it bores the young to learn the names of rivers and 
cities or to trace the shapes of countries and continents—well 
let them make plastacine models of igloos or Swiss chalets; they 
may pick up a little geography in the process. If the facts of 
history bore them, dramatise it. If the plays broadcast by the 
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B.B.C.’s schools broadcasting service fail to hold their interest, 
then we must think in terms of a schools television service. 
They will probably learn quite a lot in the course of their journey 
along this primrose path. But one thing they will not learn; the 
att of mental concentration on something which does not 
immediately interest or amuse them. We have yet to experience 
the civic virtues and economic capacities of a generation which 
has been reared on the assumption that it must be perpetually 
entertained. 

All these questions then, raise doubts. And doubts connote 
uncertainty. And uncertainty precludes those of us who reflect 
upon the present effects and future possibilities of this television 
impact on the young, from making dogmatic statements about 
its goodness or its badness; its educational possibilities or its 
diseducational risks. But on one matter there can or should be 
no dcubt at all. This vastly potent instrument must remain in 
the hands of those who feel the kind of responsibility which 
Miss Lingstrom so movingly describes. To entrust it to the 
hands of those who must inevitably regard the young as in- 
struments of commercial profit, or to subject it to their competi- 
tion, is surely unthinkable—or would be unthinkable if the 
Government hadn’t thought of it. But the Government must 
be made to think again. 





B.B.C. OR COMMERCIAL RADIO 


By STrepHEN Taytor, M.D.* 


THE Beveridge Committee on Broadcasting, which sat from 
June 1949 to January 1951, carried out what is probably the 
most comprehensive and searching enquiry ever made into a 
public service enterprise. The committee received an ency- 
clopaedic volume of written evidence; it probed its witnesses so 
thoroughly that some of them described their experience as 
nearer to the dock than the witness box; its members visited the 
B.B.C. department by department, and establishment by establish- 
ment, reporting in writing after each such visit; finally, a delega- 
tion toured broadcasting organisations in Canada and the U.S.A., 
at the same time sampling their output. The result of all this 
investigation and the detailed consideration which followed it, 
gave the Report an authenticity which has been rather lost sight 
of in the knockabout fight for sponsored television which the 
advertising interests are now putting up. On the day of publica- 
tion, I was explaining the conclusions and what lay behind them 
to a group of journalists. ““There’s not much of a story in this”, 
they said; “everything you say is just plain common-sense. 
Why couldn’t you have thought up something sensational ?” 

When I joined the committee, it had been sitting for about 
nine months, and the preliminary hearings were completed. 
Detailed cross-examination had not started, and the committee 
was engaged in formulating a plan for its further studies and 
investigations. 

It would be fair to say that discussion then centred on the 
whole question of monopoly in theory and in practice. All the 
theoretical objections to monopoly were very much to the fore, 
particularly in the mind of our chairman. So it was clear that we 
had to explore the B.B.C. to find out how far the theoretical 
objections were mirrored by experience. Our second quest was 
for alternative forms of organisation of broadcasting, which 
would avoid these objections without producing corresponding 
defects of their own. 

At the outset, it became clear that arguments by analogy had 


* Member of the Broadcasting Committee, 1951; formerly M.P. for Barnet and Private 
Secretary to the Lord President of the Council. During the war Surgeon-Lieutenant 
Commander, R.N.V.R., and later Director of Home Intelligence, Ministry of Information. 

+ As chairman of the Broadcasting Committee, Lord Beveridge performed a great 
public service. The acquittal of the B.B.C. was the more significant because of his very 
critical approach and his searching examination of all witnesses. 
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little value. Broadcasting is not a variety of press activity, nor is it 
a branch of the entertainments industry. It can cover some of the 
same ground, but if its scope is limited to doing in another 
medium what others are also doing, it is a very imperfect 
realisation of the potentialities of radio communication. 

Broadcasting as we know it, whether in sound or vision, is 
society’s response to the possession of power to transmit a 
single a or picture simultaneously and instantaneously 
into millions of homes. It was the miracle of broadcasting which 
so impressed politicians and public opinion in the 1920s and 
30s that a public service corporation dedicated to the operation 
of broadcasting for the benefit of mankind seemed the only 
possible response to so staggering an enlargement of human 
power. 

Today, we take the miracle for granted. We are prepared to 
consider handing it over to the advertisers, as an agen¢y for 
competitive warfare among the consumer goods. The case 
against public service broadcasting must indeed be overwhelm- 
ing if we are to contemplate such a change. Yet the scrutiny of 
the Beveridge Committee failed to show any case whatsoever 
against public service broadcasting, despite a hypercritical 
approach by the chairman and all the committee members. 


The Dangers of Monopoly 


The serious critics of broadcasting monopoly emphasised the 
potential rather than the actual dangers. When pressed, they had 
to admit that examples of misuse of power by the B.B.C. were 
extremely hard to find. The few alleged abuses were examined in 
the utmost detail by the committee, and in every case the B.B.C. 
was upheld. 

The first hypothetical danger is that an actor or writer may be 
incapable of performing or getting his work performed on the 
radio at all if he has ideas which do not coincide with those of the 
Corporation or its officers. The few examples of alleged black- 
balling which were produced turned out to be mare’s nests. 

Sometimes, indeed, it happened that an author or an actor 
had a dispute with an individual producer or a particular 
department. From the evidence produced, it was clear there 
were still openings available inside the Cofporation, which 
could be and indeed were made use of. After a while, time often 
healed the original breach and the broadcaster was back in his 
original sphere once mote. 
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Another possibility was the excessive use of tried and popular 
favourites, to the exclusion of potential talent. From the wit- 
nesses, it emerged that the B.B.C. takes immense pains to find 
new talent from any source. Potential talent is encouraged and 
used to the best possible advantage. Spontaneous submissions 
get better treatment from the B.B.C. than from any large- 
circulation journal or magazine; all scripts are read by two people 
and doubtful possibles by a third. On the musical side, immense 
trouble is taken over auditions of unknown artists; the sound and 
television drama staff are ready to seize upon any remotely 
possible play by an unknown writer. 

By contrast, it appeared that where commercial television was 
in operation, the stars could command much higher salaries 
and more constant work as long as they remained at the top of 
the bill; but there was little encouragement for those on the way 
up, or those who might have passed their peak but were still 
capable of useful work. In the fields of serious drama, music, 
thought or philosophy commercial television offered virtually 
no market. The commercial broadcaster must at all costs avoid 
anything which may antagonise any part of his audience; 
so he has to avoid experiment, novelty, and controversy if it 
breaks away at all from the familiar and the traditional. 

The treatment of minorities by a monopoly was another matter 
which exercised the committee. Representatives of a number of 
minority views appeared as witnesses, asking for a greater share 
of broadcasting time than they already received. Without excep- 
tion, the committee was driven to the conclusion that the B.B.C. 
took scrupulous pains to give minorities 2 fair hearing and even, 
on occasions, an over-fair hearing.* 

The B.B.C. offered no excuse for its predominantly Christian 
approach to matters of religion; it pointed out that Britain is 
oficially a Christian country, and that most people in principle 
accept the main burden of the Christian message. At the same 
time, the rationalists, free-thinkers, and the exponents of pute 
ethics, all received from the B.B.C. more consideration than they 
seemed likely to get from any commercial system, though 
doubtless less than they felt their messages deserved. 

Again, by contrast, the treatment of minorities by commercial 
radio has been pathetic. Any minority which can command the 
necessarily large sums of money can buy time on the air, provided 


* A possible exception was the Unitarians, whose claim to be Christians was hotly disputed 
by the more orthodox sects. 
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it is not likely to upset other powerful advertisers. In practice, 
this rules out the radio as a medium of forward-looking dis- 
cussion, of vigorous debate and advanced thinking; as an 
educative force it is non-existent. The main minority users of 
commercial radio are comparatively harmless freak religious 
sects. 


Possible Alternatives to Monopoly 


Despite the B.B.C.’s survival of the criticism on the grounds of 
its monopoly, it was felt nevertheless that its potential dangers 
were so great that every possible alternative must be examined 
most carefully. 

The most ingenious alternative came from Mr. Geoffrey 
Crowther, whose plan for an A.B.C., a B.B.C., and a C.B.C. has 
been widely canvassed. He accepted the criticisms of commercial 
radio as an alternative to a public service, but demanded that 
there should be some form of competition inside the public 
service itself. Competition, he pointed out, must be something 
more than emulation, it must involve a cash reward to the success- 
ful and a cash penalty to the failure. He made, therefore, the 
ingenious proposal that each of his three corporations should 
get, say, a quarter of the total licence fee, and that the public 
should vote for the corporation which should receive the extra 
quarter as a reward for providing the best programmes. 

It was immediately pointed out to Mr. Crowther that the extra 
quarter would undoubtedly be voted by the public to the 
corporation which provided the best Light Programme, since 
the B.B.C. Audience Research Organisation has shown con- 
clusively that, in terms of numbers, the Light Programme is 
invariably the winner. If reward was on a basis of counting heads, 
the millions who preferred the Home Service or the tens of 
thousands who preferred the Third Programme would never 
be catered for. With a truly competitive system and a cash 
reward, the result would be three Light Programmes. 

Mr. Crowther accepted this argument, but countered it by 
suggesting that each of the three corporations should be com- 
pelled by law to run three ans to cater for the differing 
needs of different groups of listeners. At this point he ran into two 
new difficulties. First, there is the technical limitation on the 
number of medium wavelengths available inside the European 
area. The English language must share a very limited number of 
wavelengths with French, German, Spanish, Dutch, and the 
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other European languages, and each European country wants to 
give its listeners alternative programmes. This rules out any 
possibility of nine medium-wave stations, broadcasting com- 
petitively to the whole of Britain. Mr. Crowther readily accepted 
the view that programmes available only to single regions could 
not be considered as nationally competitive. 

The second difficulty was that if each corporation was to 
provide a service of similar quality to that now provided by the 
B.B.C., licence fees two-and-a-half to three times the present 
amount would be required. Did the people of Britain feel so 
strongly about the virtues of competition that they were prepared 
to pay three times what they paid at present, in order to get it? 
The Beveridge Committee thought that they did not. 

Finally, it was pointed out that a multiplication of programmes 
would not increase available talent. The B.B.C. takes immense 
efforts to recruit and maintain talent, but there are human 
limits to what it can achieve. Broadcasting talent is not in- 
exhaustible, as anyone who listens regularly to radio music-hall 
performances will realise. It is, to say the least, doubtful whether 
there is enough talent to maintain nine national programmes at 
B.B.C. levels. But this is, in a sense, a hypothetical objection, 
the disproof of which everyone would welcome. 


VALE. 

The only case that can now be argued is to postpone the 
appearance of the three competing corporations until Very High 
Frequency broadcasting becomes routine. V.H.F. will provide a 
sufficiency of wavelengths fora multiplicity of programmes, but to 
give such programmes a national coverage will involve largecapital 
expenditire on high aerials and powerful transmitters. V.H.F. re- 
sembles TV in that it is easily blocked by physical features such 
as hills; although local V.H.F. broadcasting is cheap enough, 
national V.H.F. is almost as expensive technically as television. 

The advantages to be gained from V.H.F. areaslight increase in 
quality of sound-broadcast programmes, greater ease in covering 
small areas where listening is at present difficult for technical 
reasons, and multiplicity of wavelengths. Against these has to be 
set the cost of capital expenditure on transmitting stations and 
on the adaptation or renewal of every radio receiving set 
throughout the country. In an era of growing television, it 
seems a doubtful proposition, to say the least. It may well be 
that sound radio as we know it will never move over to V.H.F. 
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Proposals for a break-up of the B.B.C. on a regional basis were 
examined carefully ; indeed recommendations for further regional 
devolution, local autonomy, and local control by public represen- 
tatives were made by the committee, and adopted in greater or 
lesser measure by the Labour Government and by the B.B.C. 

But these proposals did nothing to counter the main theoretical 
objections to monopoly. They reduced the size of the organisa- 
tion, which is admitted by all to be a good thing, but they did 
not introduce any financial competitive element. 


Commercial Broadcasting 


The practicai alternative to public service radio is commercial 
radio, either on its own or combined with a public service 
system. 

The apotheosis of commercial radio is the United States’ 
system. Although this is subject to a number of legislative 
controls, in practice these amount to nothing at all. If infringe- 
ments of control are prosecuted by the federal authorities, they 
are fought with vigour by the defendant commercial firms, and 
punitive action may be deferred for years as each case works its 
way up to the Supreme Court. It has become clear that the only 
effective restraint on commercial radio is the restraint which it 
imposes in its own self-interest. This amounts to a code of non- 
offence, such as Hollywood has imposed on itself from time to 
time. It is, however, less rigorous than Hollywood, since there 
are no great overseas audiences to be thought of. 

The Beveridge Committee concluded that one fundamental 
objection condemned commercial radio. It introduced into 
broadcasting an ulterior motive. The commentator, the news 
reporter, the entertainer, or the religious broadcaster ceases to be 
doing his job for its own sake. His purpose becomes not prim- 
arily to inform the public, to entertain them, to enliven them or 
to lift up their spirits, but to gather an audience for a sales talk 
on behalf of soap or cigarettes or cosmetics. Every item broad- 
cast is then ultimately judged by one criterion only; its capacity 
to attract an audience with the capacity to buy the product 
concerned. 

It is not surprising that the outstanding feature of commercial 
broadcasting is its monotony. Even Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the 
member of the committee who supported commercial radio as an 
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alternative to the B.B.C. monopoly, pointed out that of the forty- 
five sound programmes available in New York “eighty per cent. 
of the items broadcast, even if different, will be monotonously 
similar”. All peak listening times are occupied by “give-away” 
programmes, quizz programmes, soap operas, variety, and serial 
stories. 

There is such a multiplicity of programmes available that 
their effect becomes diluted. Since all are much the same, and 
virtually none cater for anything but the most superficial taste, 
there is little serious listening. The deliberate selection of 
programmes to listen to, as is practised in this country with the 
Radio Times, is quite unknown in America. The radio is a back- 
ground to life, and an exceedingly poor one at that. 


The Demand for Sponsored Radio 


One of the surprising discoveries of the Broadcasting Com- 
mittee was that most advertisers in Britain appeared not to 
want sponsored radio and television. The demand comes 
almost entirely from the advertising agencies, and from the 
manufacturers of a few highly-competitive swiftly-consumed 
goods, such as soaps, detergents, cosmetics, toilet preparations, 
and processed foods. The more solid sections of British industry 
see little chance that sponsored broadcasting would help their 
sales or their prestige. In so far as they were forced into using 
the medium by ordinary commercial competition the cost of 
broadcasting would be passed on to the public in the goods sold. 

It is a confusion of thought to believe that competitive com- 
mercial radio is wanted by commerce as a whole. Competition 
has virtues, both theoretical and real, when applied to the 
production of manufactured articles. It has virtues also where the 
sale of books, magazines and newspapers is concerned. Such 
competition is for quality, suitability, and price. But competition 
for the ear of the public, so that an oblique advertising message 
may then be poured into it has no virtue whatsoever. It is misuse 
of a useful economic device. 


Conditional Reception 


Beside the ulterior motive, there is another fundamenta! 
difference between sponsoring and advertising in the press. 
This may be described as the “conditional” nature of radio 
advertising. When one buys a newspaper one is not compelled 
to look at the advertising columns as a condition of reading 
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the news or the letters. With commercial radio, however, one is 
compelled to hear or see the advertiser’s message inserted 
between programmes. 

When listeners or viewers started switching off between 

programmes to avoid the “commercials”, it became routine to 
insert advertising messages in the course of the actual perform- 
ance, whether it was a news reading, a play, or a variety pro- 
gramme. Not content with this device, the advertisers introduced 
their products into the programme itself; this process is some- 
times seen in the cinema, where a firm supplies a film company 
free with a needed article and the name of the article is mety 
visible on the screen. In the film world, this is known as “tie 
up”. 
Objectionable as conditional listening is, conditional viewing 
is even more unpleasant. The impact of sight is added to that of 
sound, and the advertiser’s raucous agent thrusts himself into 
one’s very drawing-room or parlour, in the same way as the 
canvassers in the days of depression between the wars. 


Commercial TV 
One member of the Beveridge Committee, who visited 
America on the Committee’s behalf, had this to say on American 
television: 


The position with television is even worse than in sound because of the 
high cost of programmes. . . . Comedians perform looking over displays of 
goods they are expected to boost, and their gags must have special reference 
to the article paying their fee. Demonstrations in the methods of using 
publicised articles monopolise programmes, and even news commentators 
slide from news items into praise of an article or service paying for time with 
perfect continuity. A drama will be used by an advertiser. He will use every 
interval and the ending to advance the cause of his wares. So to the annoyance 
of advertising by sound is added the unpleasantness of advertising by vision. 


The commercial television service of the United States stands 
condemned on two other grounds. First, it has failed to provide 
quality programmes of any kind other than quizz programmes. 
This, of. course, excludes public spectacles and sporting events, 


but these are not the creation of radio or television. Secondly, in 
spite of an immense number of stations, giving no less than seven 
alternative TV programmes in New York alone, the country as a 
whole remains uncovered outside the great centres of popula- 
tion. The advertisers are only concerned with television where 
its impact will be upon a sufficiently wide audience to make it 
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pay for itself by increased sales. By contrast, the B.B.C. has 
concentrated on giving a universal public-service coverage to 
virtually the whole country as a first move, while steadily 
building up the quality of the single programme available. 

It wili happen that there are always programmes which fall 
below top level; the best the B.B.C. can hope to achieve is to 
please some of the.people some of the time. Nevertheless, the 
standard of outside broadcasting, news reporting, drama, and 
scientific features achieved by the B.B.C. on television is already 
outstanding. In world television the B.B.C. was a pioneer, and 
despite the interruption of the war, that lead has been maintained 
as far as programme-content is concerned. 

Multiplication of television services presents a special problem 
of its own. Mr. Billy Rose, the American showman and column- 
ist puts the matter thus: 


The seven television stations in New York need two-hundred-and-ninety- 
four new half-hours per week if they are to provide three hours of evening 
programme, and approximately two hundred of these shows must be of 
national or at least co-axial cable-wide interest. | soberly submit that there is 
not now, and never has been, that much top-flight show business at any one 
time, and that Barnum, Cohen and Ziegfield, working in shifts, could not 
have produced that many good shows in a single week if they had the pick 
of all the entertainment on this bilious green earth. 


It has been suggested that lack of funds is preventing the 
B.B.C. developing television as it should, and that further 
development can only take place if the resources of the com- 
mercial advertisers are tapped. This is nonsense. The licence 
resources of the B.B.C. from the sale of TV licences have been 
more than anticipated. The combined TV-listening licence of £2 
is absurdly small in relation to the capital cost of a TV receiving 
set; it is clear that anyone who can afford to hire or buy a tele- 
vision set can afford to pay more than {2 a year for the a 
grammes which it brings. So, if TV needs more money, i 
proper source is a higher licence- fee, and not a levy on ia 
flakes. 


A Combined Service 
On the basis of reason, logic, and evidence, the proponents of 
sponsored television have been ousted. Indeed, they know the 
weakness of their case, for since it became apparent that the 
evidence was against them, they have changed their ground. 
Instead of putting sponsored television as an alternative to the 
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B.B.C., they suggest that it should operate alongside the B.B.C. 
to provide an alternative programme. 

Fortunately, there is enough experience of combined public- 
service and commercial radio for us to be able to know what 
would happen if this were done. In Australia, until 1932 broad- 
casting was entirely commercial and its quality was deplorable. 
Then the Australian Broadcasting Commission was brought into 
being to provide programmes of higher quality. It now has 
thirty-four stations alongside the one-hundred-and-three com- 
mercial stations. The commercial stations provide what is in 
fact a Light Programme, while the A.B.C. endeavours to meet the 
need of those who want something on a slightly higher level. 
Naturally enough, the bulk of the listeners choose the commercial 
radio and have protested against paying licence fees to support 
a public service radio system they do not use. As a result, the 
A.B.C. is now financed directly by the government; so it has 
lost its independence and become an agency of the Australian 
government. 

In Canada the position is different; commercial programmes 
are put out by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. In 
consequence, the Corporation cannot call its time its own; it is 
chronically short of money and has to sell its peak listening 


times to commercial programmes as a source of revenue. 

There are more ways than one of killing a goose, and as a 
certain long-term method of getting rid of the B.B.C. and 
handing over the vast possibilities of money-making which 
commercial radio presents to the advertising agents, a dual 
system can be guaranteed to give results. 


Radio Advertising 

One other proposal must be mentioned briefly. Three members 
of the Beveridge Committee supported the proposal that the 
B.B.C, should carry small advertisements, just as a newspaper 
does in its “smalls” column. It was suggested that certain times 
of the day should be set aside for this harmless form of ad- 
vertising. 

In the case of television, it was suggested it would be no more 
unpleasant than the slides shown in the cinemas between 
programmes. Try as we would, most of us could not see the 
object in this a. It was not asked for by anyone. There 
are ample advertising media available, and public service 
broadcasting is not so short of money, nor need it become so 
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short of money, as to have to draw on this type of revenue. 

Any advertiser worth his salt would at once start trying to 
give his “small” an entertainment value. A few advertisers 
might club together to produce a programme in miniature, the 
better to push their goods. So radio advertising of this kind 
could become the Achilles heel of British public service broad- 
casting. The chances are that before long it would lead to full- 
blown sponsoring. 


The Future 


The case against commercial radio sponsoring is so over- 
whelming that it is difficult to see how anyone with even a 
minimum of imagination, intelligence and integrity can support 
for one moment the proposal to parcel out the ether for com- 
mercial advertisement. 

The public service system, as developed in Britain, has 
achieved more in thirty years than has been achieved by any 
other medium in a corresponding time. Furthermore, the story 
is only beginning. The development of television as a medium of 
education, entertainment and instruction is in its infancy. If we 
match its enormous technical opportunities with equivalent 
programme achievement we may have here an instrument of 


evolutionary progress unmatched since man first learned to use 
his tongue and larynx for speech. Robert Bridges said this of 
Broadcasting in his Testament of Beauty: 


Science comforting man’s animal poverty 

and leisuring his toil, hath humanized manners 

and social temper, and now above her globe-spread net 
of speeded intercourse hath outrun all magic, 

and, disclosing the secrecy of the reticent air, 

hath woven a seamless web of invisible strands 
spiriting the dumb inane with the quick matter of life: 
Now music’s prison’d raptur and the drown’d voice of truth 
mantled in light’s velocity, over land and sea 

are omnipresent, speaking aloud to every ear, 

into every heart and home their unhinder’d message, 
the body and soul of Universal Brotherhood. . . . 


If sponsored broadcasting comes to Britain, the unhindered 
message of the voice of truth will be drowned in the obiiquities 
of advertising sales-talk. 





THE NATURE OF “COMPETITIVE” 
TELEVISION 


By NorMAN COLLINS* 


BEFORE attempting any assessment of the merits and demerits 
of “sponsored” or “commercial” television, it is necessary to go 
back over the history of broadcasting in this country, and see 
how the present system of licence-financed broadcasting arose. 
Nor is this by any means purely an empty and academic exercise. 
For the correspondence, which during recent months has been 
appearing in The Times and elsewhere, has revealed that a truly 
profound ignorance envelops the whole subject. Many dis- 
tinguished critics, both lay and ecclesiastical, have shown them- 
selves all too ready to come forward either as opponents of 
proposals that have never been made, or as advocates of principles 
that have not previously been advanced even by those who 
believe implicitly in rhonopoly. 

Not that this ignorance and confusion need occasion any 
surprise. Television itself is still so new that it is largely un- 
familiar. Despite the dramatic impact of the televising of the 
Coronation ceremony—and it should be remembered that there 
was grave opposition in many quarters to the whole idea of the 
“intrusion” of television cameras in the Abbey—television has 
not yet fully entered into the consciousness of the nation. The 
admirably objective Viewer Research Reports of the B.B.C. 
show, for example, that viewing is at its very least among the 
professional classes. Indeed, by its nature, television is likely to 
make its strongest appeal to the young, or to those whose time 
is not already otherwise fully occupied. Those however, who 
hold the most rigidly convinced views upon its social con- 
sequences, and are often sincerely anxious to the point of real 
alarm, are for the most part men and women of mature years 
and busy lives. It is even probable that a high proportion of 
those who have invoked the authority of their name or office to 
denounce the freedom of the air have either never seen television 
at all, or have watched it no more than in the most cursory and 
perfunctory fashion. In consequence, for most of the time, a 

* Chairman, High Definition Films Ltd.; Director, Associated Broadcasting Development 
Co.; Governor, British Film Institute, 1949-50. Asst. Literary Editor, News Chronicle, 1929-33; 
Deputy Chairman, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1934-41; Head of B.B.C. General Overseas Service, 


1944-6; Controller Light Programme, 1946-7; Controller B.B.C. Television, 1947-50, 
resigned. 
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note of singular unreality has hung over the whole discussion. 
It has been—and still is—rather like debating the case for a free 
press with a thoughtful Polynesian whose only experience in the 
matter has been a tattered piece of newspaper that once chanced 
to drift upon his virgin coral foreshore. 

Indeed, before we are through with this consideration of the 
merits and demerits of “competitive” television, we may even 
find ourselves forced to consider the parent question of the 
merits and demerits of television itself. And it is here that some 
knowledge of the legal and political development of British 
broadcasting and of the changing public attitudes towards 
monopoly control are so important. For broadcasting, whether 
in the incomplete form represented by sound radio, or in the 
completed form of television, was quickly recognised to possess 
an impact which would affect society as a whole. A new means of 
communication had been born; and the conjecture and dubiety 
that surrounded its cradle had not been equalled since the birth 
of printing itself. Moreover, the whole process of growth has 
been an exceedingly rapid one. Broadcasting in any form is 
little more than a generation old. The first broadcasting licence 
in the United Kingdom was issued as recently as 1922 to a 
commercial body known as the British Broadcasting Company, 
and the licence carried with it monopoly rights in the new 
medium. In 1923, a Committee under Sir Frederick Sykes 
recommended, though not without severe misgivings, that the 
monopoly licence should continue for a further two years. 
Then, in 1926, a Committee under the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres “agreed that the United States system of free and 
uncontrolled transmission and reception is unsuited to this 
country and that broadcasting must accordingly remain a 
monopoly” but, apprehensive of the eventual powers of the 
lusty infant, recommended that the limited company should be 
converted into a Royal Charter Corporation. This Charter ran for 
ten years. And, when the time came, a third Committee— 
under Viscount Ullswater—accepted the monopoly principle 
without further question, and recommended the renewal of the 
Charter for another decade. With subsequent renewals, the 
Charter remains in force today. 

Here it may be remarked that it is one of the most engaging 
aspects of the British character that we tend to become intensely 
loyal to anything, good or bad, that we have known since 
childhood. Jt is because we are ready to accept what is already 
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established that we enjoy—often at considerable cost to ourselves 
—a degree of stability that is unknown among more politically 
imaginative peoples. We are a race of highly conservative 
revolutionaries. The constitutional position of the Church of 
England and of the House of Lords bears witness to the fact. 
Certainly during the Second World War, the B.B.C. engaged a 
large part of the public’s affection. But in 1923 when Sir Frederick 
Sykes’ Committee was examining sound broadcasting, they 
suffered no inhibitions deriving from long familiarity. Any idea 
of the perpetuation of the broadcasting monopoly was repugnant 
to them. They wrote: 

the Government should keep its hands free to grant additional licences, 
and should consider various alternatives for the operation in the future, 
either by the Government or by other authorities, of local or relay stations 
in addition to large stations. 

It was not, however, until 1949 that the fundamental question 
of the monopoly of broadcasting—which by then had come to 
include television as well as sound radio—was again given 
serious consideration. The occasion was the setting up of yet 
another committee, this time under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Beveridge. And though it is possible to disagree with the findings 
of that committee—and one member, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, dis- 
agreed even to the point of issuing a minority report—it is 
impossible to resist admiration for the conscientiousness, the 
patience and the sense of responsibility with which their task 
of enquiry was conducted. The report of that committee is a truly 
remarkable document. It records that during the course of their 
investigations the committee were bombarded with no fewer 
than 1,000,000 written or spoken words from outside sources, 
as well as nearly 640,000 words from the British Broadcasting 
Corporation itself. No fewer than twenty-one pages in the 
report are specifically devoted to the issue of monopoly, and to 
the examination of alternative broadcasting patterns. These pages 
are, in essence, a study of the B.B.C.’s reiterated claim that “‘if 
the public service of broadcasting is to be effective, it must re- 
main a monopoly”. And it must be disquieting to confirmed 
monopolists to discover that the B.B.C. in its own apologia was 
guilty of special pleading and distortion of the facts. “Not 
historically accurate” is how Lord Beveridge’s committee 
describes the B.B.C.’s account of previous endorsements by 
government committees of the monopoly claim. And it is 
significant to note that the Beveridge Commitiee found not only 
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a measure of public acknowledgement of “the prestige and 
position the B.B.C. has won for itself in the world” (here I am 
quoting from the B.B.C.’s own description of its status), but 
ret substantial body of serious opinion challenging monopoly 
itself”. 

The challengers were of many kinds, representing many 
interests. They ranged from the Radiowriters’ Association, 
British Actors’ Equity Association and The Music Directors’ 
Association (none of which liked a situation which gave them 
only one employer, and therefore an arbitrary paymaster), 
through such bodies as The Radio Industry Council (which was 
unconvinced that the B.B.C. was energetic enough in its develop- 
ment of television and accordingly wished to divide the control 
of television from that of sound radio) and The Radio and 
Television Retailers’ Association (which desired a “commercial” 
system existing alongside the B.B.C.), to the Liberal and Fabian 
Research Groups (which deplored the elephantine size of the 
B.B.C.—number of staff 12,000—which in the words of the 
Liberals now represents “the biggest single bureaucracy in the 
world concerned with the propagation of ideas”). Associated 
with these trade or professional bodies—some disinterested, 
some not—were a number of individuals including Mr. Geoffrey 
Crowther and Sir Robert Watson-Watt who attacked the basic 
concept of monopoly, and argued the counter case by drawing 
attention to the dangers of totalitarianism. ““The only ultimate 
safeguard of liberty,” they wrote, “lies in diversity.” 

Indeed, faced by such a formidable mass of opposition to the 
continuance of the monopoly, the Beveridge committee could 
scarcely have been expected to do other than re-consider the 
B.B.C.’s basic position. And the report sums up the committee’s 
findings in these words: 


There are dangers arising from the mere size of such a Corporation. 
There are dangers of Londonization. There are dangers of remoteness, of 
self-satisfaction, of secretiveness. There is a danger of slowness in exploring 
new, unfamiliar techniques. There are dangers of favouritism and injustice 
in treatment of staff or performers, each of them an evil in a monopoly more 
serious than it would be in a concern with rivals. There is the danger, 
finally, that when a sense of mission such as animates the B.B.C. is combined 
with security of office, it may grow into a sense of Divine Right. 


In view of such unanimous conclusions as to the possibility 
of evil, it might have been anticipated that the Beveridge 
committee would recommend the summary termination of the 
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mischief-making monopoly. The majority report, however, 
ultimately did nothing more than recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Public Representation, and it made its 
recommendation in these words: 

If broadcasting without competition is to be made and kept as good as 
possible, if mistakes, inadequacy and bias, are to be discovered and corrected 
rapidly and certainly the need is somehow to provide a channel, not only for 
popular but also for expert criticism from outside. . . . The more carefully 
reasoned the criticism, the more tiresome the interruption may appear. 
The majority report went on to observe that “there is no con- 
fession of weakness so revealing as the desire to be above 
criticism”; and the fact cannot be overlooked that more than 
two years after the publication of the Report, the B.B.C. has 
still not made this one appointment to which the Committee 
attached such key importance. Indeed, to have expected the 
B.B.C. to welcome such public representation would be as 
absurd as to have expected the Trojans, knowing the nature of 
its contents, to have welcomed the introduction of the Wooden 
Horse. 

But even though the majority report appears strangely 
schizophrenic in its grave apprehensions about the effects of 
monopoly and in its easy complacency about having found a 
foolproof solution of the problem, the minority report was 
strikingly single-minded. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd went a great deal 
further than merely recommending the appointment of a new 
administrative officer whose functions if they were to be effective 
at all would inevitably conflict with those of the other Directors 
and ultimately of the Director-General himself. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd listed his objections to “the evils of monopoly” under 
four heads: “size and unwieldiness”; “hindrance of develop- 
ment’; “only one employer”; and “excessive power”. And he 
derived no comfort from the classic statement of the first 
Director-General of the B.B.C. who ascribed the success of the 
B.B.C.’s “policy of moral responsibility” specifically to “the 
brute force of monopoly”. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was for imme- 
diately breaking up the B.B.C. monopoly, the dangers of which 
he believed were “‘both insidious and insufficiently appreciated 
by the public”. 

It was against this background of argument fof and against 
the principle of monopoly—and even the most ardent supporter 
of monopoly could not lightly dismiss the profound misgivings 
voiced in the Majority Report—that in 1952 the White Paper of 
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the Conservative Government enunciated the new policy that 
“in the expanding field of television, provision should be made 
to permit some element of competition”. And it is in turn 
against the background of this statement, that there can be 
useful discussion of the merits and demerits of alternative 
systems, including “sponsored” and “commercial” systems. 

In the first place, there emerges the whole question of 
financing the operation of a “competitive” television service. 
Without question, the easiest method of financing television 
is to impose a tax on every home that has a receiver, prosecute 
those who don’t pay, and then hand over a generous proportion 
of the proceeds to one concern, telling them to get on with the 
job. That is “the brute force of monopoly” with a vengeance; 
it does, however, undeniably possess the twin merits of providing 
a lot of money--in the case of the B.B.C. about £13 million 
per annum—and of providing it regularly. It is a broadcasting 
accountant’s day-dream. And any variant of this pattern of 
broadcasting has to be financed somehow. If the government, 
intent upon the principle of “competition”, were merely to 
split the B.B.C. asunder and divide sound radio from television, 
or set up a rival “public service’’, i.e. licence-financed corpora- 
tion, or corporations, the money would still have to come from 
the listeners and/oi the viewers; and the more corporations 
there were, the more the public would have to be taxed to 
support them. The alternative is a direct Government grant 
drawn from general Treasury funds—about as unappetising a 
proposal as any Chancellor of the Exchequer could find himself 
contemplating. Therefore, it is not unreasonable that revenue 
from paid advertising should have become regarded by support- 
ers and opponents alike as the obvious answer. (Even those 
who are opposed to the idea do not regard it as impracticable, 
merely as undesirable.) It is precisely here, however, that the 
major ignorances and confusions prevail. For the practice of 
advertising in radio, though it is the one foundation of the 
American system and is accepted elsewhere throughout the 
Commonwealth, is totally unknown in this country. Even the 
basic methods that are employed are either misunderstood or 
misrepresented, and the words “sponsored” and “commercial” 
are all too frequently used with utter indiscrimination as though 
they were synonymous—with disastrous results to the ensuing 
argument. 

Let us therefore be specific and precise. By “sponsoring” is 
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meant a system whereby the advertiser (or more often his agent) 
devises and himself produces programmes which are calculated 
to “sell” his particular line of goods, and the television service 
merely makes a charge for providing the means of transmission. 
The immediate advantage of this system is that it spreads the 
costs of the overall production of a television service over a 
large number of separate units; and the immediate disadvantage 
is that it jeopardises the editorial planning and control of the 
service as a whole. “Commercial” television, on the other hand, 
is “commercial” only in the sense in which the entire press of this, 
and every other country, with the exception of the U.S.S.R., is 
already “commercial”. That is to say that the television service 
exists within its own right, seeks to earn for itself the liking and 
confidence of the public, and then proceeds to sell a certain 
proportion of its total transmission time for advertisement, 
precisely as the newspapers now sell a certain proportion of 
newsprint space. Here, the immediate disadvantage of such a 
system is primarily that of initially financing so considerable an 
operation beneath one roof. But the immediate advantage is that 
the conduct of the service remains in the hands of those who are 
professionally interested in the shape, texture and purpose of the 
service as a whole. There is, moreover, no confusion of loyalties; 
the advertiser seeks to make his advertisements as attractive as 

ossible, thus remaining faithful to his shareholders, and the 
sandeaied seeks to make the broadcasts as attractive as possible, 
thereby remaining faithful to his own interests. 

The least, and the utmost, that can be said for a national 
system of competing “commercial” services is that the overall 
standard of programmes will be neither higher nor lower than 
the overall standard of the editorial content of the national press. 
By some this may be taken as less than a sufficient guarantee. For 
it would be ingenuous to pretend that certain aspects of certain 
sections of the press do not from time to time arouse considerable 
anxiety among the more thoughtful. Indeed, anxiety was wide- 
spread during the copious reportings of the necrophilious antics 
of a recent notorious murderer; But it would be equally in- 
genuous to abandon the whole principle of a free press simply 
because certain manifestations of freedom are not more patently 
inspiring and exalted. It is simply the alternative to freedom with 
all its inevitable abuses that is so profoundly frightening. The 
control of culture by a national committee is not unthinkable. 
Indeed, in all totalitarian states it has not merely been thought 
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of, but actively practised. And under the existing Charter of the 
B.B.C., the United Kingdom falls strictly within the totalitarian 
framework. Everything that we hear on our radio sets or see in 
television—news, opinions, plays, music, or light entertainment 
—has been carefully selected because the B.B.C. thinks that 
they are good for us to hear or see, or as carefully excluded 
because the B.B.C. fears that they might be bad. 

George Orwell had a mind for exploring the darkness of 
totalitarian terror. The B.B.C. is not in the least terrible: it is 
nice and benevolent and well-intentioned. But the B.B.C. still 
has its Director of the Spoken Word. And so long as the B.B.C. 
remains a monopoly, this otherwise inoffensive Director becomes 
by definition a national dictator. It is the desire to abolish these 
individual Dictatorships of the Directors, and their sum total 
the great dictatorship of the B.B.C. as a whole, that has led to the 
Conservative Governments’ policy of “competition.”” Some of 
us, for purely aesthetic reasons, may still prefer a television 
service that is free from advertisement: few of us for purely 
political reasons, would admit that we prefer the alternative. 





BROADCASTING IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES | 


By Lorp Simon oF WYTHENSHAWE* 


I 


WHAT can we learn from the experience of other countries 
in broadcasting, particularly as regards the present controversies 
as to monopoly and commercial broadcasting ? In order to draw 
useful lessons from foreign experience it is necessary in the first 
place to summarise the essentials of the B.B.C. constitution. 
The constitution was first adopted by a Conservative Govern- 
ment in 1926 which accepted the recommendations of a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the late Lord Crawford. The 
essentials of the constitution outlined by the report are: 

The B.B.C. to be a public corporation with a monopoly of 
broadcasting. 

Controlled by part-time Governors responsible for seeing that 
broadcasting is carried on as a public service in the national 
interest for the information, education and entertainment of the 
people. 

Within these limits the Governors to have the maximum 
independence. 

Adequate finance to be provided from licence fees. 

Sponsoring prohibited. 

This constitution continued unchanged and unchallenged for 
nearly 30 years. It has been consistently supported by all Govern- 
ments, who have appointed Governors of integrity and ex- 
perience, have respected their independence, and have given the 
B.B.C. a revenue adequate to enable it to do a first-rate job. 
The B.B.C. is also fortunate in that there is a population of 50 
million people living in these small islands. This has two results: 


(a2) That the cost of transmission is low compared with 
countries like the U.S.A., Australia, and Canada, where 
distances are measured by thousands of miles instead of 
hundreds. 

(4) That all the talent among 50 million people is easily 
available in London. 


* Chairman of the B.B.C., 1947--52. 
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During my five years as Chairman of the B.B.C., I spoke to 
hundreds of people from all parts of the world where serious 
broadcasting is carried on. Some of them said that the B.B.C. was 
perhaps not quite as good as it thought it was; but they were 
practically unanimous in saying that the B.B.C. was the best 
public service broadcasting system in the world. And, while 
many British institutions are among world leaders: for example, 
parliament, the judiciary, the police, the universities, the civil 
service, I do not think that in the case of any of these services 
there would be the same kind of general agreement that the 
British institution is the best in the world as there is in the case of 
the B.B.C. 

There was, I think, no serious criticism of the B.B.C. monopoly 
till the Beveridge Commitiee began to take evidence. That 
evidence did include a number of criticisms of the monopoly 
from various quarters, and there is little doubt that Lord 
Beveridge was himself hostile to the monopoly in the early days 
of the enquiry. But, after a very thorough study of all the possible 
alternatives, the committee decided by a majority of ten to one in 
favour of a continuance of the monopoly on practically the same 
lines as before. 

The Labour Government intended to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Beveridge report, but went out of office before 
they could act. I think it true to say that the Conservative 
Government had a similar intention in the early months, but in 
January 1952 a surprising revolt broke out among the Back 
Bench Conservatives demanding the break-up of the monopoly, 
by the institution of competitive commercial television. The 
Government introduced a White Paper acceding to this demand 
in May 1952. The debate has raged ever since and the whole 
matter is expected to come up again in parliament in the course 
of the next few weeks. There is still time to think. 


IJ. THE EuropEAN DEMOCRACIES 

We are now in a position to consider what lessons can be 
learnt from broadcasting in other countries. Let us begin with 
the European democracies. Nearly all of them founded broad- 
casting corporations at about the same time as the B.B.C. was 
created and ona similar pattern. Nearly all have a single Director- 
General, responsible either to part-time Governors or directly to 
a minister. Nearly all of them are instructed to broadcast for the 
information, education and entertainment of the people. They 
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are all monopolies; with the curious exception of Holland, where 
broadcasting is divided between four stations owned by political 
parties. They all draw the great bulk of their income from licence 
fees or government grants. 

Not one of them has had continuously over the whole period 
of its existence advantages comparable to those the B.B.C. has 
enjoyed. Germany began well and in the early days was probably 
as good as the B.B.C. Then came Hitler and the war. Germany, 
having been deprived of her wavelengths, was the first country 
to develop V.H.F. with outstanding success and has already 
built up a good broadcasting system which in the English zone 
closely follows B.B.C. lines. The licence is {2 for sound and £5 
for television. 

In the American and French zones there is no sponsorship 
but some “controlled advertising”. This means short advertise- 
ments inserted between programmes. Both programmes and 
advertisements are controlled by the broadcasting authority. 

In France the constitution is roughly on B.B.C. lines, but the 
Director-General is responsible to a minister and the rapid 
changes of Government have been unfortunate. France has not 
had an income corresponding to that of the B.B.C. At one time 
Radio Normandy was commercial, but that is no longer the case. 

Italy is rebuilding after the war very much on B.B.C. lines, 
including a Third Programme similar to ours. There is a very 
small amount of advertising on the air strictly controlled by the 
public service broadcasting organisation. 

The broadcasting systems of Germany, France, and Italy were 
ern destroyed by the war. The process of rebuilding has 

een expensive and difficult and has involved the charging of 
higher licence fees than in Britain. Yet these three countries 
have confined themselves to public service broadcasting, financed 
by licences, and only in the American zone of Germany and to a 
very small extent in Italy has any form of commercial broadcast- 
ing been allowed. 

The smaller countries with a population under ten million 
have the great disadvantage that, even though in almost all cases 
the licence fee is substantially higher than in Britain, the aggre- 
gate income is not sufficient to enable them to spend anything 
like the same amount of money per hour of broadcasting as in 
the case of the B.B.C. And the smaller countries inevitably have 
fewer high-class artists whose services they can command. For 
instance, Switzerland has one-tenth of our population; if we 
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had the same proportion of artists per thousand of the popula- 
tion, the B.B.C. would have ten times as much talent available 
as Switzerland. 

Luxembourg, Monaco, and Andorra have commercial stations 
which earn their living by sponsored broadcasts to other 
countries. Greece, Eire, and Austria allow advertising on the air 
but very little of it is sponsored by advertisers; nearly all of it is 
controlled by the broadcasting organisation. 

To sum up, there is very little sponsored radio allowed in the 
European democracies, i.e. practically no commercial programme 
in the American sense. In the few countries which allow some 
advertising only approved advertisements are read on the air 
between programmes, and programme material is controlled by 
the radio organisation. Apart from these exceptions, and in spite 
of their financial difficulties, all the smaller democracies have 
unanimously and firmly refused to have anything whatever to do 
with commercial broadcasting. That is the first lesson to be learnt 
from these countries. 


DECENTRALISATION OF BROADCASTING IN SWITZERLAND 


As regards monopoly, I was much interested in studying 
Swiss broadcasting to find the lengths to which they carry 
decentralisation. Switzerland has a population of under five 
million; it is divided into three language regions and 22 cantons 
which insist on great independence. Switzerland is politically 
the most decentralised country in Europe, and as a natural result 
its broadcasting is also more decentralised than in any other 
country. There are six regional radio societies which are the 
basis of Swiss radio. They produce six regional programmes; 
there is no national programme. 

An interesting example is that of Berne. Here we have a 
smali area with a population of a few hundred thousand. The 
Berne Radio Society is fully under local democratic control. 
Any resident in the region can become a member on payment of 
francs 10; the members elect the Governors; the Governors 
appoint the Director and the rest of the staff. Subject to finance 
and very generalised directions from the Federal broadcasting 
corporation, the regional Governors have full and uncontrolled 
responsibility for the programmes. 

In Britain there is a good deal of devolution of responsibility 
to the six Regions, and some added independence has been given 
to the National Regions (Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland) 
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in the new Charter. But the staffs of the National Regions are 
still appointed and can be dismissed by the B.B.C., the Governors 
of the National Regions are far from having the same degree of 
responsibility as have the Governors of Berne Radio Society. If 
it is desired to break up the monopoly of the B.B.C., then I 
suggest that this can be done very simply by giving "the six 
Regions the same kind of responsibility and independence as the 
regions have in Switzerland. This would mean that there would 
be a board of governors in each Region appointed not by the 
B.B.C., but either by the national Government or by election in 
the Region. They would appoint their own controller, their own 
programme staff, and their own studio engineers. I have given 
this matter much thought since leaving the B.B.C. and I think 
this change would undoubtedly conduce to variety in broadcast- 
ing and would be a definite advantage to the whole national 
system. I am satisfied that the Governors of the six regional 
Swiss radio societies have just the same sense of responsibility 
for the information, education, and entertainment of the people, 
just the same desire to maintain high standards, as the Governors 
of the B.B.C.; and’ I am confident the same would be true of 
Governors similarly appointed for our Regions. The B.B.C. 
would have to allocate grants to the Regions; otherwise, as far 
as I can see, they could safely be left completely free. If Berne can 
do the job on a high standard, dare anybody suggest that 
Scotland or the North could not do equally well? Would it not 
be well worth while for the Government to send a mission to 
Switzerland to investigate the decentralisation of radio and to 
make recommendations as to whether some similar decentralisa- 
tion to the Regions in Britain would be desirable, and if so, on 
what lines ? 


III. THe Unirep States oF AMERICA 

I have paid many visits to the U.S.A., usually in connection 
with some special interest; 1 have always been stimulated and 
learnt much. When I was appointed Chairman of the B.B.C. 
I read all the available books on American radio and found that 
they unanimously took the view that the Americans have the 
best system of radio and the best broadcasting in the world. 
The following quotation is typical : “Because radio is operated for 
profit and because it is highly competitive, the quality and 
variety of most of the programmes in this country can be 
equalled nowhere else in the world.” 
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I went to America not to find out what was wrong with 
American radio but to try to find what was good. I listened and 
viewed a lot, I talked to all kinds of people. It gradually became 
clear to me that the difference between public service broad- 
casting, as in the B.B.C., and commercial broadcasting, as in 
the U.S.A., is fundamental and far-reaching. The Governors of 
a public service broadcasting concern are responsible for 
spending the available resources to produce what is in their 
judgment the best broadcasting, not only for the entertainment, 
but also for the information and education of the people; not 
only for the majority, but also for all significant minorities. In 
commercial broadcasting the Directors are responsible to their 
shareholders to secure the best return on their invested capital, 
which means seeking the maximum audience for every broad- 
cast, and disregarding minorities. 

Broadcasting is controlled to some extent by the heads of the 
networks and stations, to a much greater extent by the sponsors, 
and by the advertising agents. The major responsibility of all 
these four groups is to make profits for their shareholders. Some 
of the heads of natioriai networks and of local stations are men 
with ideals, who would, I am sure, if they were Governors of the 
B.B.C. produce much the same programmes as we do. Others 
are purely out for profit. Dr. Angell, formerly President of Yale 
and educational adviser to one of the biggest networks, has stated 
that the local stations are usually owned by hard-boiled small- 
town business men who are unashamedly out for all the profit they 
can get. The sponsors are usually powerful business firms who 
undertake advertising for the sole purpose of selling their goods. 
Their shareholders would have a legitimate grievance if they did 
not make every effort to get the largest audience for every 
broadcast. 

As regards the advertising agents who are responsible for the 
bulk of the programmes, it has been said that Americans would 
consider any advertising agent who had any motive beyond the 
profit of his sponsor to be crazy. He would certainly be out of 
business in a very short time. 

The Government, recognising the danger of uncontrolled 
broadcasting for private profit, appointed a commission known 
as the Federal Communications Commission (F.C.C.) whose task 
it is to insist that all broadcasting shall be of decent standards, 
and that the programmes shall contain a reasonable amount of 
public service broadcasting. The F.C.C. does its best but its 
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efforts are opposed by the National Association of Broadcasters 
(N.A.B.), the trade association of the broadcasting industry, 
which had in 1948 a budget of 750,000 dollars, many times more 
than the F.C.C. The N.A.B. profeszes the highest ideals and 
harps constantly on “freedom” which it regards as synonymous 
with commercial broadcasting. The Broadcasters’ Creed, pub- 
lished by N.A.B. in 1948, states that “It is our obligation to 
serve the people in such a manner as to reflect credit upon our 
profession, and to encourage aspiration towards a better estate 
for all mankind. . . .” Among other standards of practice is the 
following: “Good taste should prevail in the selection and 
handling of news. Morbid, sensational or alarming details, 
especially in connection with stories of crime or sex, should be 
avoided.” 

I was not able to find any evidence that N.A.B. brought any 
pressure to bear on its members, apart from the publication of 
idealistic documents, to observe high standards in practice. Two 
ex-Chairmen of the F.C.C. told me that what the radio industry 
wants is that N.A.B. should keep Congress quiet, fight the F.C.C., 
and leave the industry completely alone. That, they said, is what 
N.A.B. is in fact doing today. 

Here is an example of what is happening in television sent 
by a parent living near Washington in 1952: 

The programmes on television for children are, with few exceptions, quite 
dreadful. Like other parents resident here 1 am faced with the eternal 
problem of preventing my children from watching blood and thunder stuff 
which has the immediate effect of keeping them awake half the night. What 
its long-term effects would be I shudder to think! I note that today a thousand 
mothers in the little town I live in sent a protest to the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters, saying, “Two to four hours of visual 


education in violence and crime are refuting our own efforts to protect the 
standards of our homes”’. 


The radio critic of the New York Times has written: 


The effect upon America of a perennial, irresistible, inescapable out- 
pouring of mediocrity from television will be not to weaken our moral 
fibre, but to weaken our intellectual fibre to the point where we can no 
longer function effectively as a democracy. Our stake in television is in- 
tellectual freedom. 


I went to America with an open mind, hoping that some 
aspects of sponsored radio might be of interest and value to us. 
I found two fields in which the U.S.A. was ahead of us. First, 
America has a number of first-rate commentators on public 
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affairs who appear regularly and become very expert. The B.B.C. 
has not felt able to allow regular commentators on public affairs 
because they would become too powerful. That is a real dis- 
advantage of monopoly. Second, the U.S.A. has found that in 
large cities a station can be run profitably to play continuously 
classical music on discs. The audience is large enough in cities of 
over two million to make this profitable. Music on discs, except 
for a very small weekly ration is prohibited by the Musicians’ 
Union in Britain. 

Apart from these two special cases and in spite of the immense 
amount of money spent in the U.S.A. on radio and TV, I found 
very little that we could usefully copy. I concluded that: 


(a) There was a great deal of light entertainment, some of it 
of very high quality. The bottom 25° of the people enjoy it 
and are well entertained. The radio does nothing te make 
them wiser or better citizens of the U.S.A. or of the world. Its 
influence is almost certainly the reverse. 

(b) The sensationalism and excitement of radio is certainly 
bad for children. This has become worse in recent years. The 
influence of television has proved to be far greater and more 
dangerous than that of radio. 

(c) The elite (the top 25% culturally and educationally) do 


not listen much except to the news, some Feeney com- 
mentators, and in large cities classical music on discs. 


My final conclusion was that if we do not want a disastrous 
lowering of standard of broadcasting in Britain we should avoid 
sponsored broadcasting like the plague. 


IV. THE DomINIons* 


The experience of our older Dominions is perhaps more 
important for us in this country. Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand and South Africa all have immense areas, which are 
expensive to cover with broadcasts, and relatively small popula- 
tions, from which it is difficult to obtain adequate licence 
revenues. All four Dominions have therefore felt compelled to 
seek additional revenue from advertising. The B.B.C. has been 
much more fortunate. With a large population in a small island 
our income from licences has hitherto been adequate for a 
first-rate broadcasting system at an almost ridiculously low cost 
to the listener. 

* I am indebted to The Times for permission to reprint this section. 
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There are interesting differences in the way in which the four 
Dominions have tackled the problem. Australia and Canada 
both have national public service systems similar to the B.B.C. 
In each case there are a number of independent commercial 
stations competing with the national system, almost exactly as 
proposed in this country. 

There has recently been a Royal Commission on broadcasting 
in Canada, under the Chairmanship of Mr. Vincent Massey, the 
present Governor-General. It reported that: 

We were particularly impressed by the fact that few of the representatives 
of the private stations who appeared before us recognised any public 
responsibility beyond the provision of acceptable entertainment. The general 
attitude was the Government might, if it chose, subsidise cultural pro- 
grammes, but that the private stations must be left free to pursue their 
business enterprise, subject only to limitations imposed by decency and good 
taste. [Further] We have observed that some of the wealthiest of the private 


stations have the lowest standard in programmes, and show serious neglect 
of their obligations as part of the national system. 


But the most serious trouble of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation is competition from American sponsored radio. In 
Toronto, for instance, people can receive the Buffalo stations 
perfectly well. A member of the C.B.C. writes: 

It is a bit discouraging when, say on a Thursday night the C.B.C. in 
Toronto is carrying a good full length drama excellently produced, Buffalo 
carries three rather trashy mystery shows—and about three-quarters of the 
Toronto audience appear to watch Buffalo. This pressure is bound to affect 
our thinking and planning a good deal, but we are fighting hard to keep 
decent standards and ensure that television does make a real contribution to 
Cauadian life. 


Conditions in Australia are on the whole very similar to those 
in Canada. Private stations go all out for light entertainment, 
leaving the responsibility for serious broadcasting to the national 
system. Most observers agree that the competition of the con- 
tinuous light entertainment provided by the private stations 
greatly reduces the number of persons who listen to the serious 
broadcasts of the national systems, and has an unfortunate 
tendency to cause the national systems to lower their standards 
in order not to lose too many listeners. 


South Africa 


The example from which most can be learnt by Britain is 
that of South Africa. South Africa up to 1947 had a public 
service monopoly of broadcasting; their organisation was 
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similar to that of the B.B.C. In that year the Government 
decided, with the agreement of the Governors of the South 
African Broadcasting Corporation, that in order to increase the 
revenue it was desirable to introduce commercial broadcasting. 
They wisely decided to send the Director-General of the South 
African Broadcasting Corporation, Mr. Gideon Roos (a Rhodes 
Scholar) to investigate public service and sponsored broadcasting 
in the United States, Canada, Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand. He reported that independent commercial radio 
competing with a national public service system would cause 
very serious damage to that system, but that a commercial net- 
work wander the control of the national system would provide large 
additional revenue and could be so managed as not to cause 
serious damage to public service broadcasting. Advertisements 
would be accepted by the corporation and inserted both before 
and after broadcasts; the broadcasts themselves would be 
produced solely by the corporation. The system of dealing with 
advertisements would be exactly the same as in the press, and 
the advertisers would have no influence whatever on the actual 
broadcast. 

This policy was adopted, has now been at work for four 
years, and is regarded in South Africa as an outstanding success. 
There has been a great increase in revenue and a great increase in 
the total amount of listening, and it is understood that standards 
of public service broadcasting have been maintained. If advertise- 
ments are to be accepted on British radio, then the experience of 
South Africa as to the best method of doing this without 
lowering standards may be of the first importance. 


Al Unanimous View 

There has recently been a meeting in London of leading 
representatives of all the Dominion broadcasting organisations. 
I had an opportunity of meeting them, and they unanimously 
and strongly took the view that the introduction of independent 
commercial television, as proposed in the new Charter, would so 
lower the standards of broadcasting in this country as to be a 
calamity, not only for Britain but for the whole Commonwealth 
which has always looked up to the B.B.C. as an example of how 
a national broadcasting system should operate. On the other 
hand, they held that commercial broadcasting under the control 
of a national system, as in South Africa, had the advantage of 
bringing in a large extra revenue, and could be so controlled as 
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not seriously to affect standards of programmes or numbers of 
listeners to the public service programmes. 


V. CONCLUSIONS ON COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 

I have attempted to survey the main features of the broadcast- 
ing systems of the European democracies, the U.S.A., and the 
Dominions. My conclusions as regards commercial broadcasting 
are: 

In the U.S.A. commercial broadcasts have practically a 
monopoly of the air. The result is that the cultural and educa- 
tional standards of broadcasting are on the average lower 
than in any country with a public service broadcasting system. 

Australia and Canada have a dual system including a public 
service corporation and many independent commercial stations; 
the latter concentrating exclusively on light entertainment. This 
reduces the number of listeners to serious broadcasting and 
tends to lower the standards of the public service broadcasting 
corporation. 

South Africa has also a dual system, but the advertisements 
are controlled by the public corporation. Under these conditions 
the acceptance of advertisements in order to increase revenue is 
said to have little effect in lowering broadcasting standards. 

The European democracies, although in much greater need of 
money than the B.B.C., have (with insignificant exceptions) 
refused to have anything to do with commercial broadcasting. I 
should add that India and Pakistan have no commercial broad- 
casting. It is a depressing thing that with negligible exceptions 
commercial broadcasting is confined to the English-speaking 
world. 

It would indeed be a tragedy if Britain, which led the world 
in public service broadcasting, should be the first European 
democracy to hand over part of its programmes to persons whose 
dominant aim would be their own pecuniary profit. 


VI. Conciusions AS REGARDS MONOPOLY 
I recommend that serious consideration should be given to 
breaking up the B.B.C. monopoly by making the Regions fully 
independent of the B.B.C. on lines similar tc those on which the 
regional radio societies have been operating successfully for 
many years in Switzerland. 





PUBLIC CONTROL OF COMMERCIAL 
TELEVISION 


By Ernest Davies, M.P.* 


IN the television controversy parliament has once more 
demonstrated that it is not only a debating chamber, but that, 
when feeling runs high, the concerted efforts of the back bench 
members can prevail over the executive. In the present contro- 
versy a reluctant government has been the victim of conflicting 
blows directed at it from both sides of the Chamber: on the one 
side from a small section of its own supporters with a vested 
interest in commercial radio and on the other from an opposition 
united in resistance to the introduction of sponsored television 
and supported timidly by many, and courageously by a few, 
nominal government supporters. The result has been indecision, 
prevarication, and finally a modification of policy. Parliament’s 
influence could not have been thus exercised but for the control 
that it already retains over the B.B.C. This made possible 
question and debate, pressure and counter-pressure. 

The B.B.C.’s responsibility to parliament derives not so 
much from its Charter as from the Licence and Agreement which 
because it creates a charge on public funds must be voted by 
parliament. Charters are the Royal prerogative and do not 
require parliamentary approval but the Licence, issued by the 
Postmaster General, does. 

It is in the Licence and Agreement between the Postmaster 
General and the B.B.C. that the powers of control reside. In the 
1946 licence these differed as between sound broadcasting and 
television. The Postmaster General had a right of veto over any 
broadcast matter, and the B.B.C. could state when such power 
was exercised unless the Postmaster General forbade it to do so. 
The B.B.C. also had to broadcast any matter when so requested 
by a government department. This did not apply to television. 
The Postmaster General’s other powers in regard to sound 
concerned technical matters. In practice the veto has been little 
used, but a general instructioa stands preventing the B.B.C. from 
expressing an editorial opinion. Control of overseas services is 
of course greater, but that is not relevant to television. Under the 
1946 Licence the Postmaster General had full and far reaching 


* M.P. for Enfield East Division of Middlesex; Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
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powers of control over television since he could give wide 
instructions to the B.B.C. and could impose any conditions or 
restrictions upon it. This curbed the responsibility of the B.B.C. 
and was justified by the Post Office in its evidence before the 
Beveridge Committee on the grounds that television was still 
in the development stage. Clause 5 provided that: 

The Corporation shall observe and perform such stipulations conditions 
and restrictions and do such acts and things in relation to the Television 
Broadcasting Stations or the television service as from time to time may be 
prescribed by the Postmaster General in writing. 

These powers were never formally exercised but their existence 
enabled ministers and parliament to take more interest and 
exercise greater influence in regard to television than in regard 
to sound broadcasting. 

A further difference lies in the existence of the Television 
Advisory Council which was appointed by the Postmaster 
General and is responsible to him. Since this body could advise the 
Postmaster General and make recommendations to him it would 
appear necessary for him to have powers to direct the B.B.C. to 
catry them out. It further enabled parliament to question the 
minister about the Council and his action in regard thereto. 
The Council differs, of course, from the other B.B.C. Advisory 
Councils which are appointed by the Corporation itself; and in 
their case there is consequently no Ministerial responsibility. 
The original terms of reference on its appointment in October 
1945, and which ran until the appointment of the Beveridge 
Committee in 1948, were very wide, covering planning and 
standards, research, patents, and investigation into all television 
developments, which were not confined to the B.B.C. , including 
the question of public showing. While the Beveridge Committee 
was in being, its activities were limited to development problems 
of the Corporation’s television service. 

Changes were introduced into the new Charter and Licence 
and Agreement to make it consistent with sponsored television 
and to facilitate its introduction. First, though the Charter and 
Licence had not previously been defined as exclusive and the 
Post Office could always grant other licences it never did so but 
the new instruments were specifically described as “non- 
exclusive”. Secondly, despite the Beveridge Committee’s recom- 
mendation to the contrary, the Postmaster General’s greater 
powers of control over television as compared with sound were 
abolished and the two placed on the same footing. The Beveridge 
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Report argued that because of special technical problems, and 
the possibilities of public showing outside of the B.B.C., the 
government should retain greater powers and responsibilities in 
regard to television’ than in regard to sound. It suggested a 
modified clause giving the Postmaster General power of direction 
in regard to technical matters and public showing. The govern- 
ment ignored this recommendation justifying its action on the 
grounds that both should equally enjoy independence in pro- 
gramme matters. The Postmaster General’s powers are therefore 
now limited (except in technical matters) in the case of both 
sound and television to a veto over any broadcaster matter, 
but the Postmaster General can no longer forbid the B.B.C. 
to state that the veto has been imposed, and to the requirement, 
now extended to television, to broadcast any announcement 
when so requested by a government department. This is now 
limited however to announcements and not to any other 
“matter”, which is now reserved for times of emergency. 

The government’s proposal that the Governors should be 
appointed by a body of appointing trustees instead of by 
Order in Council on the advice of the Prime Minister was 
dropped following strong representations by the opposition. 
Had it been adopted it would further have curtailed parliament- 
ary responsibility. 

In October 1952 the Television Advisory Committee was 
reconstituted, but its terms of reference were specifically confined 
to advising the Postmaster General on the development of 
television and sound broadcasting with special reference to 
competitive television services and television for public showing. 

Such is the extent of control by the Postmaster General from 
which parliamentary control follows. It is not great and does not 
extend to programmes, staff or day to day administration. 
Parliamentary control is thus mainly limited to the reserved 
powers of the Postmaster General, general policy, and technical 
matters. But even this comparatively small measure of control 
would not apply, unless specifically provided, to non-public 
bodies licensed to broadcast sound or television. Such organisa- 
tions engaged in sponsored television, unless it were a condition 
of the licence, would not be responsible to the Postmaster 
General or to parliament, because their boards would not be 
appointed on the advice of the government and they would not be 
in receipt of public funds voted by parliament. No one can own 
a station or transmit programmes without a licence nor can the 
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B.B.C. undertake commercial broadcasting without the Post- 
master General’s consent, but parliament would not have to 
approve each licence granted by the Post Office for television 
transmitting services. Under its Standing Orders the House of 
Commons need only approve such licences when public funds 
are involved. During parliamentary debates government spokes- 
men have given assurances that parliament will have the 
opportunity of debating the conditions under which sponsored 
television is allowed and the White Paper provides that before 
the first station is licensed parliament will be given opportunity 
to consider the terms and conditions under which competitive 
television would operate. That does not mean that the licences 
themselves would be subject to parliamentary approval. Neither 
in the original debate on the White Paper on 11th June 1952, 
nor subsequently have the government given any definite 
assurance that this would be the case. On 11th June, Mr. 
Maxwell Fyfe said: 


My third point which is also of great importance, is our proposed parlia- 
mentary control of the terms and conditions of sponsored television. Hon. 
Members will bear in mind that the terms and conditions on which com- 
petitive television would operate would be subject to the consideration and 
control of parliament. 


Mr. Gammans was somewhat more specific when, in reply to a 
short debate on the adjournment on the sth February 1953 he 
said: 


Before the licence for the first sponsored station is granted the House will 
have a further opportunity of discussing the terms of that licence. 


Although parliament will be able to debate the first licence 
it will not need to approve any other licences which may be 
issued and therefore it would have no control over their issue or 
non-issue in any particular case, nor, and this is most important 
of all, would parliament have any subsequent control over the 
stations, services, or organisations responsible. A commercially 
owned station or service would be in a very different position 
from the B.B.C. because, unless the licence so provided, neither 
the Postmaster General nor parliament would have any right to 
interfere with its services once it was in operation. Parliament 
might therefore have no say as to whom licences should be 
granted, or the conditions of each specific licence. So far the 
Postmaster General in the Commons has refused to disclose the 
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names of applicants, but he was driven in reply to a supple- 
mentary question on 11th March 1953, to say “Parliament will 
certainly have an opportunity of knowing to whom licences are 
given”. But that does not prevent the names being disclosed after 
and not before the licences have been issued. Following per- 
sistent pressure at question time from the opposition Mr. 
Gammans on 2oth May conceded that it was the Postmaster 
General’s “intention to announce the names of all applicants as 
soon as firm conditions had been decided and applications 
confirmed”. When pressed as to whether the names would be 
given before the licences were granted he retreated to the 
original position already taken up by the government that “the 
House had been promised a full debate on the terms of the 
licence when the first television licences are granted”. That 
confirms that parliament will be faced with a “fait accompli” 
and its function limited to debate. 

It seems fair to conclude that as far as the licensing of spon- 
sored television is concerned, ministerial and parliamentary 
controls which are imposed on the B.B.C. by the Licence and 
Agreement will not apply to commercial television, because each 
licence will not be subject to parliamentary approval, and the 
concerns will be financially and managerially independent of the 
state. Parliamentary control imposed by the terms of the licence 
will almost certainly be lacking where it is most needed. The 
B.B.C. is a public board whose objective is to serve the national 
interest, whereas the commercially owned stations and sponsored 
services will be concerned with attracting advertising revenue, 
which means seeking the largest possibie audience. It is argued 
that public control over the B.B.C. is necessary because it 
is monopoly. From this it would follow that when made 
subject to competition and with the termination of its monopoly 
any such necessity ends and control should cease. That cannot 
of course be accepted. The B.B.C. is quite rightly to remain 
subject to parliarnentary control but its competitors are to be 
free from it. That is wrong. Any organisation, whether publicly 
or privately owned and operated, which has such influence over 
men’s minds as broadcasting and television can exercise should 
in any case be subject to a measure of public control exercised 
through parliament. Certainly, if one is subject to it the other 
should be also, and since private profit is the incentive of 
the one and public service that of the other, the greater danger 
lies with the former which therefore requires it the more. 
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There is of course the Television Advisory Council which is 
appointed by the responsible minister who is answerable to 
parliament for it, but this body does not fulfil a controlling 
function. Whereas the Beveridge Committee recommended that 
its terms of reference be widened, they are now confined to 
technical matters, and, since reconstitution, the personnel 
includes a generous proportion of commercially interested 
parties. The government has made it clear in debate that it does 
not intenu to give it enlarged powers such as advising the 
Minister on licence applications as does the Air Transport 
Advisory Council in the case of independent air operators. That 
function is to be reserved to another body, the necessity for the 
establishment of which is an admission by the government that 
there must be some external control over sponsored television 
to save it from itself and to safeguard the public against possible 
abuse. It has not committed itself as to the nature or functions of 
this body or of its relationship, if any, to parliament. Such a 
body could however be made a vehicle for parliamentary 
control, but the government has given no indication that it 
intends to use it for this purpose. The White Paper indicated its 
administrative functions would include the regulation of the 
conduct of the stations, a general oversight of the programmes, 
and that its advisory functions would include advising the 
Postmaster General on the granting or withdrawing of licences. 

In view of the importance of the functions which the govern- 
ment apparently intends to entrust to this controlling body, the 
manner of its appointment, the seat of its responsibility, and its 
relationship to parliament become of paramount importance. 
It may be that through it parliamentary control of sponsored 
television can be exercised and if that is to be the case on its 
functions and nature will depend the extent of that control. 
From the government statement of znd July 1953 it emerges 
that the controlling body will have two main functions: to 
advise the Postmaster General on the issue of licences and to 
compel the fulfilment of standards laid down. It is therefore to 
have a dual role: that of an advisory licensing authority and a 
board of control. But whether it is to be the controlling body 
that determines what shall be in the licence or whether the rules 
of the air are to be incorporated in it or the standards are to be 
separately determined and enforced is not yet determined. 
Apparently the government envisages the board of control as a 
non-departmental body with advisory powers only, the 
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Postmaster General retaining full final control through the licens- 
ing procedure. That is to say the controlling body will in the 
first place recommend on licence applications and lay down the 
conditions of operation, the Postmaster General will then act on 
their recommendation and may or may not include the recom- 
mended conditions in the licence or make the licence dependent 
upon the fulfilment of these conditions. In the second place, the 
controlling body will keep check over the owner or operator of 
the station to see that the conditions are fulfilled and if there is 
default will recommend the Postmaster General to withdraw the 
licence. To enable it to carry out this function the controlling 
body is to have power of censorship, but pre-censorship of 
scripts is neither practical nor desirable and it will almost certainly 
be a case of closing the stable door belatedly. 

That the government has not yet decided to what extent the 
licensing procedure or the controlling body is to be the vehicle 
for the imposition of conditions of both a technical and pro- 
gramme nature and for their enforcement is clear from the July 
statement. Mr. Crookshank then said that certain things which 
might be specified in the licence or by the controlling body 
included such important matters as number of transmission 
hours and control of advertisements. These are vital; and if it is 
the controlling body that is to be left to determine them and they 
are not included in the provisions of the licence then it must be 
given considerable powers and be made fully responsible to the 
Postmaster General and through him to parliament. 

To ensure this it must be appointed directly by the government 
and must not be a body established by the trade itself. The former 
ensures that the Postmaster General is responsible for it and 
answerable to parliament for the fulfilment of its functions. 
The Postmaster General would not be able to take cover behind 
the controlling body when attacked as he could if it were 
appointed by outside organisations however representative they 
might be. The crux of the matter is that if there is to be parlia- 
mentary control there must be ministerial responsibility for the 
decisions of the controlling body. Parliamentary control dimin- 
ishes in proportion to the delegation of authority and, if it is 
desired to retain control over sponsored ‘elevision to the 
maximum extent possible, then final authority must rest with the 
minister responsible and any other body must act in a strictly 
advisory capacity only and the minister be under no obligation 
to carry out its recommendations. Unfortunately it is doubtful 
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if the government has this in view. The powers which it 
apparently proposes to entrust to the controlling body are very 
great and include those which should rightly be retained by the 
Postmaster General himself, such as the number of transmission 
hours and time devoted to commercials. To interpose a powerful 
body betweeen the television owners and operators and the 
government can but diminish the authority of the latter and 
enhance that of the owners and operators themselves. It is no 
doubt for that very reason that the establishment of such a body 
is proposed. The government desires on the one hand to disarm 
those critics of sponsored television who claim it will lead to 
deterioration of programmes by setting up a facade for main- 
taining standards and policing the air by establishing a code and 
giving it powers to enforce it. But if that code is established and 
enforced by interested parties, its effectiveness is that much the 
less. Such scepticism is justified by the government’s parlia- 
mentary record on sponsored television. It has been humiliating 
to witness the success of a small self-interested pressure group 
within the Conservative Party in forcing a policy upon a 
government which at first did not understand its implications 
and when it did was reluctant to proceed. By then it was too 
deeply committed and therefore incapable of total retreat. Those 
responsible for forcing sponsored television upon the govern- 
ment are Members intimately connected with advertising agencies 
and radio manufacturers as has been usefully pointed out by 
Mr. Christopher Mayhew in Dear Viewer. 

By accepting the proposal of the advertisers and the industry 
to establish this controlling body, it has inadvertently or by 
intent given its approval to establishing machinery whereby 
Parliament can be by-passed. Whether it is or not depends upon 
the personnel of the controlling body, its relationship to the 
Postmaster General, the manner in which he uses the licence to 
impose rigid conditions of operation upon stations and services, 
and to the extent to which he himself ensures their fulfilment. 
If he retains final powers himself then parliament will be able to 
exercise greater control over sponsored television than would be 
the case if executive authority were vested in the controlling 
body and the conditions were not written into the licence. If 
the advertisers aad the industry want a voice in the control and 
administration of sponsored television it can be an advisory 
voice raised in consultation and not in giving directions. In the 
publicly owned industries and services joint consultation 
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between users and producers has been established and this 
machinery could be used to enable advertisers and owners to 
meet the representatives of the Post Office and to make recom- 
mendations regarding sponsored television transmissions. Such 
a consultative council could have the right to make recommenda- 
tion to the minister where he had responsibility. That is the 
extent to which interested parties should have influence over 
those matters which the government has been forced to admit 
are of public concern by its acceptance of the necessity for some 
form of controlling body. If such matters are of public concern, 
they should be publicly controlled and that in the last resort is the 
function of parliament. 

To sum up, any privately owned transmitting stations or any 
privately operated television services require as much public 
control as do those of public corporations. Control is now iargely 
exercised over the B.B.C. by the Licence and Agreement 
between it and the Postmaster General. From this flows his 
responsibility to parliament. Similar control through the 
licensing procedure should be imposed upon all alternative 
services. Any delegation of authority to an appointed body 
should be limited to the power of recommendation and final 
responsibility must remain with the minister. Any conditions 
imposed upon owners or operators under which alternative 
services are transmitted should be incorporated in the licence 
which to enable flexibility should include power for the Post- 
master General to vary the conditions. The role of the parties 
most concerned, such as the advertising agencies and the radio 
industry’s trade associations, should be confined to advice 
through consultative machinery. If, however, the government 
insists on interposing a controlling body, it is important that the 
personnel be appointed by the minister and directly responsible 
to him and that it excludes persons engaged in the advertising 
and radio industries or at any rate has a majority of independent 
members. In sponsored television there are inherent dangers 
which no amount of control by the executive, by parliament, by 
the industry itself, or by any extraneous body can eradicate. The 
only hope of minimising them is to maintain the maximum 
possible public control which must never be less than that 
exercised over the public services and should preferably be 
greater. This can alone be democratically and effectively 
achieved through the exercise of the long-established principle 
of ministerial responsibility to parliament. 
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By R. H. S. Crossman, M.P.* 


Most of us know Whittaker Chambers as the ex-communist 
whose testimony convicted Alger Hiss. If he had just been that 
and nothing more, only those with a taste for criminology would 
need to bother about his autobiography.t But the trial of Alger 
Hiss was not merely a forensic melodrama, with a fascinating 
and unsolved detective story as its background. It was an event 
which may well have changed the whole course of American 
history ; and its two protagonists, the brilliant, impeccable public 
servant from New England and the self-confessed informer, 
have become far more important figures than any living 
Congressman, with the exception of Senator McCarthy. Alistair 
Cooke has brilliantly described how the court proceedings 
became the trial not of one man, but of a whole generation. 
“Since the New Deal is on trial”, said the American Liberal, 
“Hiss must be innocent.” “Hiss is guilty”, replied those who 
had been longing for a chance to drag the New Deal down ever 
since Roosevelt launched it in 1932. 

The Hiss case, in fact, was a Dreyfus affair which went wrong. 
In this regard, it bears a strange resemblance to the trial of 
Oscar Wilde. When Wilde took his libel action against Lord 
Queensberry, the whole avant-garde in art and literature rallied 
to his side against the disreputable old nobleman, who seemed 
to personify philistinism in its crudest form. But Wilde was 
found guilty, and the verdict was felt as a terrible defeat. In The 
Tragic Generation, W. B. Yeats reminds us of the atmosphere. 
“Cultivated London”, he writes, “that before the action against 
Lord Queensberry had mocked Wilde’s pose and affected style, 
and refused to acknowledge his wit, was now full of his ad- 
vocates, though I did not meet a single man who considered him 
innocent. One old enemy of his overtook me in the street. ‘He 
has made’, he said, ‘of infamy a new Thermopylae.’ ” And Yeats 
ends the chapter with the wonderful, tragic sentence: ““When the 
verdict was announced the harlots in the street outside danced 
upon the pavement.” 

Those words give us an inkling of the emotions which 
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Americans must feel about Alger Hiss and Chambers. A few 
still tenaciously assert that Chambers was a liar and that Hiss 
was the innocent victim of a terrible miscarriage of justice. But 
I suspect that most American liberals now feel about Hiss what 
Yeats and his friends felt about Wilde. Why, oh why, they ask, 
should history have picked on him to stand trial on behalf of us 
all 

But what about Chambers? Before I read his book, I believed 
that, even if Hiss was guilty, that did not make Chambers 
anything but an insignificant little spy. One good reason for 
reading Witness is to get rid of this over-simplification. Whatever 
else he is, Chambers is not insignificant. He is a writer of immense 
power, and Witness is indubitably one of the most important 
books I have read since the war. 600 pages long, it is a completely 
absorbing spiritual autobiography, the work of a writer who can 
be compared for the intensity of his penitent’s vision with John 
Bunyan, for his unbalanced insight into spiritual abnormality 
with Dostoievsky, and for the macabre brilliance of his style 
with Edgar Allan Poe. 

But before we come to his writing, let us see first who 
Chambers is. His own account of his life is very difficult to 
follow, since he rarely gives dates and does not bother to keep to 
a chronological order. Apparently he was the son of an un- 
successful actress and an equally unsuccessful newspaper artist, 
who drew illustrations for the newspapers before photography 
superseded him. He was an unhappy child in a down-at- 
heel, Bohemian home, and a lonely boy at school, where he had 
a sexual experience which obviously left a deep impression on 
him. Anyway, he ran away at the age of 16 to work for a short 
time with the navvies doing street work at Washington, and 
then found himself, somehow, in a New Orleans doss-house 
with a prostitute called One-Eyed Annie. After this he returned 
to his home and was sent to Columbia University. There, 
encouraged by Mark Van Doren, the literary critic, he wrote 
poems, became an atheist, and visited Germany during the 
inflation of 1923. Two years later he became a communist on the 
staff of the Daily Worker. Here is his own explanation: 


The dying world of 1925 was without faith, hope, character, understand- 
ing of its malady or will to overcome it. It was dying but it laughed. And 
this laughter was not the defiance of a vigor that refuses to know when it 
is whipped. It was the loss, by the mind of a whole civilization, of the power 
to distinguish between reality and unreality. . . . The dying world had no 
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answer at all to the crisis of the zoth century, and, when it was mentioned, 
it cocked an ear of complacent deafness and smiled a smile of blank senility 
—throughout history, the smile of those for whom the executioner waits. . . . 
The ultimate choice I made was not for a theory or a party. It was a choice 
against death and for life. I asked only the privilege of serving humbly and 
selflessly that force which from death could evoke life. 


Since 1925 was a year not of crisis in America but of optimism 
and boom, it is clear that Chambers became a communist, as 
so many young men from middle-class families became com- 
munists, largely because of his own inner unhappiness. He 
projected on to the external world his loneliness and his desire 
to destroy the surroundings in which he had failed. What 
confirms this diagnosis is that he himself admits that, in the 
Communist Party, he found himself just as lonely as he had been 
at school, taking no interest whatsoever in its factional disputes 
and never once attending a meeting of the cell to which he 
belonged. 

I had to fight the sense that I was absolutely alone. In the Communist 
Party I found at first no one else remotely like me. I believed that my vision 
of the Communist was the right one, but when a man finds himself com- 
pletely alone, he must always question if he can be right. 


But if he found no happiness in the party, why did he become 
a communist? His own answer is to refer to a pamphlet of 
Lenin’s called A Soviet At Work. It was the doctrine of terror in 
this pamphlet which at once attracted and repelled him, but 
which finally convinced him of his destiny. This simultaneous 
love and hate of violence is an important element in his character. 
He is always torn between a longing to escape from this torment- 
ing world by suicide and a violent desire to destroy his torment- 
ors. Here are his thoughts when he was first told by his mother to 
kill a chicken: 

Something in me, the deepest thing that makes me what I am, knows that 
it is wrong to kill anything. But there is something else—a necessity—that 
forces me to kill. I have the strength to overcome the feeling in myself 
against killing, and I am proud that | have it for it is part of what makes me a 
man. All right. As a man, I will kill. But I will kill always under duress, by 
an act of will, in knowing violation of myself. Let me never kill unless I 
suffer that agony. 


This idea of killing by necessity is linked in his mind with the 
idea of vengeance. On one occasion, he tells us, a schoolmate 
kicked his dog in the stomach and he felt an irresistible urge to 
kill him. 
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If you kick my dog in the stomach, though I have refused to fight one 

hundred times, and will refuse again, that time I will wait and fight to destroy 
you. I cannot help myself. Within me there is a force. It says that that 
gentleness, which is not prepared to kill or be killed to destroy the evil that 
assails life, is not gentleness. 
These passages of self-analysis ring true, and suggest that 
Chambers joined the Communist Party because that party’s 
doctrine of violent revolution seemed to give him the rationaliza- 
tion of one of his two conflicting urges. If he was not to kill 
himself in order to escape from his misery, he must destroy the 
environment which caused it. He became an undistinguished 
member of the Daily Worker staff, and then, in 1928, drifted out 
of the party for two years, and eked out a living translating 
German books. But in 1930 the economic crisis broke. The 
pattern of the external world was now the pattern of his internal 
misery, and he was welcomed back into the party when he wrote 
a short story for New Masses, which was praised in a Russian 
literary journal. Then, a few months later, he was summoned to 
communist headquarters and told to leave the New Masses in 
order to work in the communist underground, which he later 
discovered meant spying for the Russian secret service. Here is 
his description of that first interview (a description, incidentally, 
which reveals how brilliantly he can write): 

The day Max Bedacht first commanded me to his office, he was not cordial. 
He looked like a shopkeeper who has been caught by a late customer just at 
closing time and is trying to hide behind his glasses. He also looked a little 
like Heinrich Himmler. About both brief, tidy men there was a disturbing 
quality of secret power mantling insignificance—what might be called the 
ominousness of nonentity, which is peculiar to the terrible little figures of 
our time, 

Chambers’ description of his years in the communist under- 
ground is extremely hazy and confused. We hear a great deal 
about secret meetings and stolen documents, but never anything 
of what the documents contained. However, it seems clear that, 
after a period in New York, he was sent to Washington, where 
he met a group of party members and fellow-travellers high 
up in the New Deal. Among them was Alger Hiss. Despite 
Hiss’s denials, there is no real doubt that these two men, the 
untidy Bohemian and the suave, precise bureaucrat, becamie close 
friends, and that their wives were friends too. Chambers writes 
about this friendship: 

People have sometimes asked me: What did you talk about when you 
were together ? I have to stop and think. What did we talk about ? We talked 
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about everything. It was the spontaneous surface talk of people among 
whom there exist, not only fierce convictions, but intangible compatibilities 
of temperament, an instinctive feeling as to what is serious and what is 
absurd about people, things and life. People are truly friends when they love 
even one another’s foibles. We knew one another’s weaknesses and could 
laugh freely at them. For our friendship was almost entirely one of character 
and not of the mind. Alger was a little on the stuffy side. Ideas for their own 
sake did not interest him at all... . So great a gap in the temper of minds 
might have been expected to set us apart. On the contrary. The bond that 
cemented his friendship and mine was a profound, tacit esteem of character. 
Each of us sensed in the other an unwielding purpose about those things 
which we held to be decisive. . . . We shared another more elusive, but very 
real bond. That was the mutual simplicity of our tastes, a profound sense 
that labour in itself is one of the highest goods, a profound suspicion of 
the pursuit of pleasure as an end in life, a distaste of materialism in its 
commonest forms of success and comfort. It is not at all chance that both the 
Chamberses and the Hisses, arriving over very different routes, should at 
last have found their way into the community of Quakers. For the simplicity 
inherent in the Quaker way of life must make an authentic appeal to the 
Hisses. 


Early in 1938 Chambers broke with the Communist Party— 
and with Hiss. As a man who /ived conspiracy, Chambers made 
his break conspiratorially. He fled from Washington in a car he 
bought with $400 loaned from Hiss, and took refuge in two 
rooms at the back of a big house in the Maryland countryside. 
That Christmas he went to see Hiss and tried to persuade him to 


break too. Hiss listened to him and said, ““What you have been 
saying is just mental masturbation.” Then, according to 
Chambers, he had a pang of conscience, turned back from the 
front door, rushed to the Christmas tree and shoved into 
Chambers’s hand a Christmas present for his little daughter. 
When Chambers got back to his lonely house, he found it 
contained a little wooden rolling-pin, worth a nickel. This was as 
bad as kicking a dog in the stomach. “I took the little rolling- 
pin and its wrappings down to the cellar and threw it in the 
furnace. It was years before I could bring myself to tell my wife 
about it.” 

A year later Chambers got a job on Time magazine, where he 
rapidly rose from book reviewing to become one of the senior 
editors at $30,000 a year. Finding peace in the countryside, 
he bought a farm and brought up his family on it, while he 
worked in New York. He was relaxed and entirely happy during 
these years. The past seerned buried. He had, on one occasion 
before the war, interviewed one of Roosevelt’s advisers, Adolphe 
Berle, and told him about the espionage group, giving a list 
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of names, including that of Hiss, but nothing came of this. The 
past seemed to be a closed, forgotten chapter. 

Ten years after his break with the party, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, searching round frantically for some 
revelation to keep it in the news, hit on an ex-communist agent, 
a certain Elizabeth Bentley. In the course of describing the spy 
ring she claimed to have run, Miss Bentley mentioned Whittaker 
Chambers, and he was summoned to appear before the Com- 
mittee. Suddenly he felt that God’s purpose was clear. He had 
been sent into the world to sin, to repent, and to bear witness. 
So he testified, with the results we all know. 

We need not follow the story further. What interests us, and 
what makes this book so significant, are not the details of the 
trial—the prothanatory warbler, the Woodstock typewriter, and 
the rest of them—but the character and philosophy of the 
author. He has joined the Quakers, and now believes that the only 
force which can defeat godless communism is religion. Accord- 
ing to Chambers, everyone is a communist, or at least tainted 
with communism, who does not share his belief in God: 

Two faiths were on trial. Human societies, like human beings, live by 
faith and die when faith dies. At issue in the Hiss Case was the question 
whether this sick society, which we call Western civilization, could in its 
extremity still cast up a man whose faith in it was so great that he would 
voluntarily abandon those things which men hold good, including life, to 


defend it. At issue was the question whether this man’s faith would prevail 
against a man whose equal faith it was that this society is sick beyond saving. 


So he came to see the New Deal as part of the revolution it was 
his duty to fight: 
Whether the revolutionists prefer to call themselves Fabians, who seek 


power by the inevitability of gradualism, or Bolsheviks, who seek power 
by the dictatorship of the proletariat, the struggle is for power. 


And again: 

What I hit was the forces of that great socialist revolution, which, in the 
name of liberalism, spasmodically, incompletely, somewhat formlessly, but 
always in the same direction, has been inching its ice cap over the nation 


for two decades. It was the forces of that revolution that I struck at the 
point of its struggle for power. 


Hiss, Acheson, Truman, Attlee—they are all, in Chambers’s 
view, part of one single conspiracy, which he has been called 
upon by God to fight and to destroy. Instead of the terrible 
certitude, which previously possessed him, that he must destroy 
the capitalist world, Chambers is now inspired with an equally 
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terrible certitude that he must destroy the conspiracy of com- 
munists, socialists and liberals which threatens America. 

But this certitude, this conviction of righteousness, is only one 
part of his personality. The urge to self-destruction is still 
strong, and so is the sense of guilt. Chambers is not a Christian, 
who can throw off his burden and enter the Celestial City. He 
calls his book Witness, but one of its themes is the misery of the 
informer: 

There is in men a very deep-rooted instinct that they may not inform 
against those whose kindness and affection they have shared, at whose 
tables they have eaten and under whose roofs they have slept, whose wives 
and children they have known as friends—and that regardless of who 
those others are or what crimes they have committed. It is an absolute 
prohibition. It is written in no book, but it is more binding than any code 
that exists. If of necessity a man must violate that prohibition, and it is part 
of the tragedy of history that, for the greater good, men sometimes must, 
the man who violates it must do so in the full consciousness that there is a 
penalty. That penalty is a kind of death, most deadly if a man must go on 
living. It is not violent. It is not even a deepening shadow. It is a simple loss 
of something as when a filter removes all color from the light. I felt its 
foretouch, It was soon to be on me. 


This conviction that, in atoning for sin, a man kills himself, 


is the most peculiar feature of Chambers’s creed. It is only in- 
telligible in terms of his early life—or rather, of the vision of his 


early life which fills the first chapters of his autobiography. 
The more I ponder on these pages, the more I wonder whether 
one can call them “facts”. In writing of his home, Chambers 
seems to be putting down on paper not recollections but a 
series of visions or nightmares. Here is his description of his 
father’s death: 


My father lay huddled in his bathrobe on the sea-blue tiles my brother 
had laid. His body was still warm. Of the bodies I had lifted in the last years, 
his was the most inert. I could move him only inch by inch. My mother had 
to help me raise him to his bed. Later, the undertakers carried my father 
downstairs. Without my knowledge, they began the preliminary stages of 
embalming, in our living room. Unsuspectingly, I walked into the room. My 
father lay naked on a stretcher. One of his arms was dangling. From this 
arm, near the shoulder, his blood, the blood that had given my brother 
and me life, was pouring, in a thin, dark arc, into a battered mop bucket. 
We buried my father beside my brother. 


And here is a passage about his grandmother: 


For years, in addition to our old tensions, this dark, demoniac presence sat 
at the heart of our home. Usually, her movements were almost soundless and 
she seemed to be able to move with abnormal swiftness. She would be 
standing beside you before you knew she was there. Winter and summer, 
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she wore a long sealskin coat in the house. For long periods, she would be 
quiescent. Then a spell would come. She would float downstairs, take a knife 
from the kitchen and sit by the window in my mother’s bedroom, where she 
knew that she should not go. .. . When my father was resting of an evening, 
my grandmother would stand just behind her door, and in those withering 
tones that had an almost toxic effect on a normal mind, would take derisive 
inventory of his appearance and what she imagined, or pretended to imagine, 
were his depravities. My father would stand this for long periods. But 
sometimes it would get too much for him. He would fling himself out of 
his own room in a berserk rage, and hurl himself against her locked door. 
From the other side, she would shout mocking defiance. There would be a 
sound of splintering wood, a crack as the lock snapped, then cries. For 
Grandmother was a courageous woman, and she was always waiting to 
defend her stronghold with the scissors which she kept handy for such 
occasions. I would rush in and throw, or wedge, myself between them. The 
small scars on my hands are where the scissors missed my father and caught me. 


If these were scenes from a novel, I should say that another 
Edgar Allan Poe had risen across the Atlantic. But Witness 
purports to be autobiography. Does it tell us facts, or the night- 
mare visions of a powerful imagination? It is impossible to be 
sure. But it is also impossible to deny that the man who wrote 
it is an abnormal and riven personality. 

Whittaker Chambers personifies the American epoch in which 
he lives, the divided loyalties, the swiftly alternating moods of 
exaltation and despair, the conflicting urges, now to put the 
world to right and now to retire into lonely isolation; now to 
appease and now to smash the enemy. All these features of his 
autobiography are a microcosm of American political life— 
or rather, to change the image, a distorting mirror, in which one 
aspect of America is reflected, monstrously distorted, yet still 
recognisable, an American which prophetically demands the 
destruction of anyone and everyone who questions the validity 
of the American way of life. 

Where else have we read such a book? Where else has an 
unknown man risen from the depths to denounce liberalism as 
part of the Communist disease and to call his countrymen to 
destroy both, root and branch? Where else have the repressions 
of a childhood without love and the resentments of .an un- 
appreciated, lonely adolescence been rationalised into a volcanic 
Weltanschauung? Where else has a conspiracy against Christian 
civilisation been presented as a valiant defence of it? Yes! The 
prophet of the Third Reich might well have called his book 
Witness, just as Whittaker Chambers could have renamed his 
—My Struggle. 
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Tue B.B.C. From Wirntn. By Lorp Simon ofr WyTHENSHAWE. (Gollancz. 
360 pp. 16s.) 


HERE have been numerous books written on broadcasting in this country, 
but this is the only one which deals at length with the B.B.C. as an institution. 
Lord Simon of Wythenshawe was chairman of the B.B.C. from 1947 until 
1952, and in that position he was able both to survey the Corporation from 
inside and to look out from Broadcasting House at the world outside. The 
present work is of exceptional interest partly because the author brings this 
double vision to bear on the subject; and partly because it contains much 
information and wisdom which can guide the British people in making the 
right decisions on the future of television. 

The first part deals with the constitutional framework of the B.B.C. 
In describing this the author distinguishes the formal constitution laid 
down by the charter and the licence granted by the Postmaster-General from 
the working constitution. The latter is centred mainly on the relations between 
the chairman and the governors on the one hand and the director general 
and the board of management on the other. Almost everyone who has 
studied nationalized industries and services in Britain has criticized the 
curiously weak position of the chairman and governors of the B.B.C. 
compared with the boards of the other public corporations. This was origin- 
ally due to the dominating personality and strong will of Lord Reith com- 
bined with the failure of governors and ministers to understand the need 
for a strong board of governors. The extraordinary status of the director 
general became crystallized in the Whitley document, which declared that 
“the functions of the governors are not executive, their responsibilities 
are general and not particular, and they are not divided up for the purposes of 
departmental supervision”. This document has hitherto served as a govern- 
ment instruction to governors, who are expected to do no more than attend 
infrequent board meetings and to read papers. 

Lord Simon makes it clear that Sir William Haley supported the Reith 
tradition of managerial independence to the utmost extent. The Board of 
Management, consisting of the director general and six directors, decide all 
important questions of administration except finance, which is even more 
closely under the director general’s control. Lord Simon was never invited 
to attend these meetings even as an observer. He tells us that he “gradually 
acquired the increasingly firm conviction that it was quite wrong that any 
one man, whatever his ability, should be allowed in effect to be sole dictator 
of the B.B.C.; and the Reith conception almost resulted in that when put into 
practice”. The Beveridge Committee came to the same conclusion, and one 
hopes that the position will be changed in the future. Lord Simon considers 
that the position of the board should be strengthened in relation to the 
director general; that the governors should serve for longer periods; that 
they should include some younger individuals; and that members of the 
board should take a far more active part in the organisation. 

Part Two is entitled “How the B.B.C. Works”. It contains an account of 
the main activities of the corporation. From it we learn how policy is made 
in regard to sound broadcasting and the nature of the complex organization 
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by which the programmes are built up and carried out. The author gives us 
much information about the B.B.C. both quantitative and qualitative, which 
has not hitherto been available. 

In Part Three Lord Simon considers commercial broadcasting as an 
alternative to the public service principle embodied in the B.B.C. He devotes 
chief attention to the U.S.A. and deals in less detail with Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and Ceylon. It is a pity that, apart from a few 
pages on Switzerland, no attention is given to countries outside the Common- 
wealth and America. We should like to know something of the systems 
obtaining in France, Scandinavia, and Holland. 

The study of American broadcasting methods, motives, and results has 
reinforced the author’s belief in the overwhelming advantages of public 
service broadcasting over the commercial systems. Sponsored radio makes 
the magnitude of the audience the sole criterion of what shall be broadcast, 
and this has a disastrous effect on standards. The lightest possible entertain- 
ment, the most sensational newsmongering, and the most irresponsible 
commentators: these are the big attractions for the mass of American 
listeners and viewers, and these are what they get nearly all the time. The 
great majority of the people enjoy what they get, and the immensely wealthy 
American radio industry makes no effort to raise their cultural level, to 
improve their understanding of the world, or to make them better citizens. 
The one outstanding advantage of the U.S. stations is their ability to present 
able and intelligent commentators on current affairs, like Edward Murrow, 
Howard Smith, or Joseph Harsch, a feature the B.B.C. apparently avoids for 
fear it should build up radio personalities with too much political influence. 
But when one sets against this the immensely greater popularity of the 
hysterically sensational commentators who command the mass audiences, 
one cannot avoid the conclusion that, far from helping to train the American 
nation for world leadership, the radio industry is a positive impediment to 
that highly necessary task. There is nothing personal in this indictment, as 
Lord Simon is careful to point out. The directors of the great broadcasting 
chains are able and well-meaning men who can do nothing else in the 
circumstances which surround them. It is the commercial broadcasting 
system which is at fault. 

The facts speak for themselves. The Columbia Broadcasting system 
broadcasts less than one hour a week of live classical music, compared 
with the B.B.C.’s 50 hours a week on its home programmes. C.B.S. gives 
about 14 hours a week of talks and discussions, compared with 10 hours a 
week by the B.B.C. on its London programmes. C.B.S. does no school broad- 
casting, while the B.B.C. does 16 hours a week in term-time. In the sphere 
of plays and serious features, the disparity is even more striking. 

The position in regard to television is horrifying, so far as children are 
concerned. During the hours between 5 p.m. and 9 p.m. enormous numbers 
of American children are viewing an cndless series of murders, hold-ups, 
robberies, sluggings, and other crimes of violence, which appear to exclude 
almost everything else. It is no wonder that Robert Hutchins, the former 
Chancellor of Chicago University, has declared that “one of the great 
instruments of enlightenment and one of the greatest triumphs of the 
human mind [is] employed almost exclusively to debase those whom it might 
enlighten and ennoble. . . . American radio is a disgrace.” And this, we are 
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told, is freedom on the air! Any improvement will be extraordinarily 
difficult to achieve because of the powerful political lobby which the radio 
industry has developed in Washington. 

In the fourth and last part of the book, Lord Simon discusses the B.B.C. 
monopoly. He analyses fully and frankly all the arguments brought against 
the monopoly and shows how little evidence there is to sustain the fears and 
allegations of those who believe that the B.B.C. possesses a dangerous con- 
centration of power. He explains the way in which the B.B.C. takes account 
of the hundreds of thousands of letters it receives each year; of the 400 press 
cuttings which pour in daily from newspapers and reviews that are often 
highly critical and always on the look out for abuses at Broadcasting House; 
of the constant investigations carried out by the audience research organiza- 
tion maintained by the corporation; of the 30 or so general and specialized 
advisory committees, composed of independent persons, on whom the 
B.B.C. relies for guidance; and of the many pressure groups which are 
interested in all kinds of different subjects. Apart from these outside in- 
fluences which affect the policy of the B.B.C. in many ways, there are 
ultimate safeguards in the shape of Parliamentary criticism and govern- 
mental control. The charter imposes certain fundamental obligations on the 
B.B.C. which it dare not ignore. The Postmaster-General can dismiss all or 
any of the governors whenever he pleases. And Parliament can intervene if 
anything goes seriously wrong. The likelihood of the B.B.C. exercising 
power in an arbitrary or irresponsible way is, therefore, exceedingly remote. 

There are, Lord Simon concedes, certain disadvantages in any monopoly. 
He detects signs of complacency in the B.B.C. ; an unwillingness to learn from 
others; a tendency towards overcentralization. But he considers these to be 
small flaws compared with its achievement in raising the standard of public 
taste in music and drama; and by means of serious news and talks making 
Britain “politically the most balanced and thoughtful of the large countries 
of the world”. In writing this book Lord Simon has performed a consider- 
able public service. His informed views should receive the most careful 
attention before the vital decisions are made on the future of television. 


W. A. Rosson. 


British GOVERNMENT. By Hiram MILier Strout. (Oxford University 
Press. 1X +- 433 pp. 425.) 


Frreen years ago Mr. Stout wrote a capable study of Public Service in Great 
Britain. Since then he has held posts in Political Science in American 
universities, has been attached to the American Embassy in London, and 
has worked in the Bureau of the Budget, in the War Department, and in the 
State Department. He has visited the United Kingdom several times 
before, during and after the war. He knows us, and he knows government; 
and he is thus well qualified to do what he says in his preface he wants 
to do—“provide American readers, principally college and university 
students, with a description of the present-day structure and practice of 
British government”. He seems to have read very carefully nearly all the 
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recent books and articles and government publications that are of value 
for his task, and jhe has utilised this reading well: his book is detailed 
and in general very reliable. It has the advantage, moreover, of covering a 
wider range than its title implies, for in addition to taking the reader through 
constitution and parliament, parties and elections, justice, administration 
and local government, it goes into policy and administration in national 
security, social services, industry, and imperial affairs, and it finishes with 
chapters on the Commonwealth and the colonial empire. The footnote 
references are very good and there is a useful short bibliography. I doubt 
whether there is another single volume on the subjects dealt with that 
provides so much up-to-date information. 

But Mr. Stout has unfortunately elected to remain very impersonal. His 
book is ‘correct’ as an official document is, and it has no summing up. It is, 
indeed, very much of a text-book. Yet it has some demerits as a text-book, 
mainly in its organisation, which, as the preface reveals, has clearly bothered 
the author. Mr. Stout’s account proceeds smoothly once he reaches admin- 
istration, but there are parts of his description in Chapters V to VIII on 
cabinet and parliament which will not be clear to unfamiliar readers until 
they have read Chapters X to XII on parties and elections. Further, a good 
deal more historical background is supplied for some topics than for others 
—there is relatively little, for instance, on the imperial side—and it is not 
easy to see what the rationale of this distribution is. On some matters, too, 
Mr. Stout gives shorter measure than one would have liked to see. He is 
very brief on the critical activities of the House of Commons apart from 
question times: he does not emphasise the importance of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General’s staff: his account of the Labour Party may not reveal 
to some readers the nature and extent of divisions in that party; and in 
discussing the Conservative Party he does not bring out its characteristic 
pragmatism. There are also some minor discrepancies and errors in the text. 
The account on p. 60 of the choice of Baldwin as Prime Minister in 1923 has 
a qualification that is omitted when the question is referred to again on p. 116, 
Some nomenclature is wrong: for instance, (p. 38) the Irish ‘External Affairs 
Act’ should be the ‘Executive Authority (External Relations) Act’; and 
(p. 55) the Electress Dowager of Hanover is not generally known as ‘Sophie’. 
One wishes, too, that an Amezican as conversant as Mr. Stout is with this 
country and its ways would explain to other Americans that the expression 
‘Labourite’, which must look convincingly English to them when so 
spelled, is not an English expression at all. 

Mainly because it does not succeed in leaving the reader with a living 
general picture, I should not be inclined to recommend this book for use by 
students making their first approach to British government. On the other 
hand, its very full and up-to-date accounts of certain topics, especially 
administrative topics, will make it very useful for reference by students on 
both sides of the Atlantic who have got a grip of the outlines and need an 
introduction to the more detailed study of particular fields. Because of its 
price, however, the British student at any rate, is likely to have to refer to it 
in libraries. 

WILrrip HARRISON. 
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A Srupy oF THE Stratus OF THE CAPE COLOURED PEOPLE WITHIN THE 
SoctaL SrrucrurE or Sourn Arrica. By Sema Parrerson. 
(Routledge. 402 pp. 3405.) 


Tas is a gloomy and depressing book. It tells dispassionately a story of 
human perversity which seems to threaten the peace and wellbeing of South 
Africa without any hope of remedy. It is the story of a minority of the 
coloured people, which is closest to the white European minority, and is 
known as Cape Coloured. The minority includes about a million persons who 
are of sowed dies of miscegenation; white and Hottentot, white and black 
slaves, etc. To-day they are threatened with the same segregation as the 
black majority, and their former political and legal rights are being rapidly 
whittled down. The writer, who is a skilled anthropologist, examines with 
her scientific method every aspect of their life and their frustration, political, 
legal, economic, educational, and social. 

The story is the sadder because till fifty years ago, before the Union of 
South Africa, English liberalism held out the prospect of an improving 
status for the coloured people determined by religion and culture. In the 
latest period the rights of the coloured, even those sanctioned by the Con- 
stitutional Law of the Union, have been cancelled, and they are being com- 
pelled to accept a status determined almost exclusively by colour. Since the 
book was written there has been another turn of the screw; and the govern- 
ment of Dr. Malan has been returned with a sufficient majority to sweep 
away the remaining constitutional! protection. In the background is the darker 
shadow of the conflict between white and black, which threatens to rend the 
society in South Africa. 

Mrs. Patterson is at pains to apply the anthropological technique which 
befits a tribe or racial community. In her first chapter, which defines the 
approach, she uses a scientific dialect or jargon which is baffling to the 
layman. Fortunately, perhaps, when she comes to the detailed analysis, 
and sets out the specific measures of discrimination and differentiation, or 
describes the social life and the internal organisation of the coloured, she 
uses the common language and drops her complicated apparatus. She lapses 
into it again in the concluding chapters, but the greater part of the text, and 
of the notes and appendices—which cover more pages than the main text— 
are a lucid and moving tale of human misery told humanly. 

Why is it that the communal and human relationships have gone awry 
in South Africa? In the latter part of the nineteenth century, British colonial 
administration, under the influence of Christian missions and philanthropic 
liberalism, established what are called “Colour-blind” political institutions, 
the rule of law was declared to apply without discrimination, and educational 
opportunity was opened for the coloured man. But in the northern territories 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State fear gripped the Afrikaner, fear 
of the black Bantu and fear of any non-European element. Then, too, the 
“poor white’’, driven from the land to the towns, feared that he would be cut 
out by the competition of the skilled and even the unskilled coloured work- 
man. White supremacy, indeed white existence, could only be assured by 
keeping down the black and the coloured, and by segregating them from 
competition and contact with the European. That harsh dogma and that 
gnawing fear have bit by bit taken possession of the mind of the white man in 
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the southern colony and corrupted his good manners. Neither the Christian 
church nor the liberal politicians have been able to stand firm and uphold the 
principle of social equality. 

It is distressing to read that thirty years ago Dr. Malan himself supported a 
measure for the coloured woman’s suffrage on the same terms as it was 
accorded to the white woman. To-day the only political representation of the 
million coloured persons is four members, none of whom must be coloured, 
in a house of 150. And the Spacial Services (a compendious term for housing, 
transport, and public buildings) are more and more organised on the lines of 
rigid separation of whites and others. Even in death the segregation is 
maintained by separate cemeteries. The author sardonically adds—‘‘It is 
outside the scope of the social scientists to enquire into events beyond that 
point, but there seems little doubt that many South African whites would 
be greatly put out to find no colour bar in Heaven.” 

There is another lighter touch in the dark picture. When the New Zealand 
Rugby football team were to visit South Africa, they were warned not to 
include any players from the coloured Maoris. So the “All Blacks” were 
represented by “All Whites’. 

The concluding part of the book, which describes the present situation of 
the coloured people internally and externally, is particularly depressing. 
The first of its two chapters examines the internal structure. Cut off from the 
white society whose culture broadly they share, they are thrown back on 
themselves. The second chapter deals with the moral and social consequences 
of the colour bar. The young persons had to form their own societies, coon 
troupes and carnivals; and the external pressure is giving them a sense of 
being a political community, forcing them into closer relations with the 
blacks, and strengthening their cohesion. For the white community the 
rationalisation of their repressive action has generated a series of myths, 
the “bad blood” of the mixed community, the ‘‘pure blood” of the whites; 
and they have formed distorted “stereotypes” of the black man and the 
coloured man, dirty, lascivious, callous, and superstitious. 

One gleam of hope is vouchsafed in this sorry tale. It is the provision of 
higher education for the non-European as well as for the European. The 
churches gave the lead in the establishment of schools for the coloured 
people; and though their educational standard lags behind that for the 
European, the state-aided university colleges now give something like a fair 
opportunity to a small fraction who are fitted for higher study. Besides the 
mixed colleges in the Cape Town and Johannesburg universities, and the 
“parallel” structure of the university of Natal where Europeans and others 
share teaching-staff, lectures, and examinations, but have separate libraries 
and residential and recreational facilities, the coloured, including the blacks, 
have a completely non-European university college at Fort Hare. It is a 
satisfaction that a “colour-blind” university education, and a college com- 
parable with those for the white students, are now available. It would seem 
obvious that the Government cannot give equality of educational oppor- 
tunity without strengthening the demand for civil equality. Whether that 
demand will be met by passive or by violent measures depends on the mind 
of the young generation of the “two nations” of South Africa, at present 
divided by colour. Will the common culture prevail over the colour conflict? 


NorMAN BENTWICH. 
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Macautay’s History OF ENGLAND. (Dent. Everyman's Library. 4 vols. 
75. each.) 


Every time a new edition of the History of England is published, people 
ask: “How good an historian is Macaulay?” The answer is simple. Macaulay 
is beyond all doubt the greatest master of narrative history in English. 
His style has often been analysed and its faults exposed: it is too loud, 
too mechanical, too given to antithesis, too relentless and too uniform in 
texture. Yet, strangely enough, no one who picks the book up and opens it 
at any page can put it down. At the turn of the century when positivist 
history was at its height (“History is a science, no more, no less’’) he was 
said to be inaccurate. Yet Macaulay is astonishingly accurate on matters of 
fact; and if he erred in certain matters of interpretation—for instance in the 
role which Marlborough played—then it must also be allowed that few 
historians of his age can escape this kind of censure. His strident tone and 
philistine complacency have pained the connoisseurs of English letters from 
Arnold to Strachey: and indeed this bustling politician and slashing reviewer 
is too worldly in a small way and too spiritually poverty-stricken to convince 
us that he is wise as well as knowledgeable. Yet this coarse vitality, deficient 
both in the delicacy, the sensibility and the minute perceptions of eighteenth 
century vision and in the ability to imagine and construct those vast pan- 
oramas painted in tragic and grandiose hues which the nineteenth-century 
romantic revolutionaries conceived, was in reality peculiarly appropriate to 
Macaulay’s purpose. That purpose was of course to write the history of 
modern England. 


It was appropriate because it was middle class; and those who object to 
being addressed by one who assumes that in the middle classes all virtue 
reposes, forget that this assumption is broadly speaking a national assump- 
tion. The English aristocracy has always been tainted. European nobles, 
reared in the shadow of the Almanach de Gotha, rightly suspected the 
English milords as fellow-travellers of the bourgeoisie in that they were 
capitalist farmers and allied themselves willingly with merchants and bankers. 
In the eighteenth century political status was attainable by men of humble 
birth and though in the nineteenth century entry into the House of Commons 
became more difficult, Evangelical religion made the aristocracy bow to 
middle class standards in a way which astonished the French, Austrian, or 
Russian nobility, whose morality retained much of the spirit of ancient 
aristocratic despotism. Moreover the working classes, far from developing 
a revolutionary tradition, looked to the middle class for leadership and 
brought down upon themselves Engels’ well-known anathema. The plight 
of the English radical is unhappy. On only four occasions, in 1832-5, 1869— 
74, 1905-14, and 1945-50, has he seen his hopes dawn. But the radiant dawn 
is followed by years of the typically English grey skies of consolidation 
under conservative or near-conservative rule. For the rest his countrymen 
have stood exactly where Macaulay stood—slightly to the right of centre. 
Like Macaulay they mistake the platitudes of the club or pub for political 
principles, they prefer solid, safe government to adventure or doctrine, and 
they happily assume that the differences of yesterday belong to the past. The 
hero of Macaulay’s history is William III, a sagacious colourless figure rising 
above mediocrity, but with no sign of greatness about him: is he not 
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paralleled by the Prime Ministers of the past hundred and fifty years? The fate 

of the exceptions is illuminating: Disraeli and Churchill were long excluded 

from power, Lloyd George was unable to retain it, and, if Gladstone was 

rmitted to tower above his fellow men, his party broke under the strain of 

is leadership. Some of us may like to imagine that Macaulay is a caricature 

of the English middle class ethos; but we are deluding ourselves. He is the 
political norm. 

Not only is the tone appropriate to the purpose but Macaulay achieved 
his end. At first sight it may be supposed that he failed since he never finished 
the history, and to suggest that the history of modern England is contained 
within the period which begins with the death of Charles II to the accession of 
Queen Anne sounds too paradoxical. But it is true. In the most obvious sense 
Macaulay wrote the history of his country. What has distinguished Britain 
in the past two hundred and fifty years from other countries? The answer 
is its remarkable success in the art of politics. If we want to know why we 
possess a high degree of freedom; or why we have no problem of church 
and state; or how our financial stability, which is a necessary condition of 
our wealth, was established; or how we achieved international independence, 
at once free from perennial European wars, yet able to intervene decisively 
when threatened; if we want to know how modern Britain was founded, we 
must read Macaulay. Macaulay, if he did not invent, at least crystallized the 
myth of Our Island Story and myths are necessary to every national culture. 
They become false and injurious only when they cease to bear any relation 
to present day life; and to see the history of England as the story of civil and 
religious liberty is still far from grotesque. 

What then is the main objection to this kind of history? The revolution 
which Sir Lewis Namier has effected in the study of English political life is 
the clue to Macaulay’s weakness. The result of telling how freedom slowly 
broadens down from precedent to precedent had been to produce gross 
distortions of the kind which made George III into a tyrant who tried to 
undo all the work of the good Whigs in making the country free and 
democratic. And the technical triumph which Sir Lewis achieved in re- 
writing a considerable portion of history was underlined by Professor 
Butterfield in his polemic against Whig historians who, because they were 
interested solely in how the past became the present, did not study the past 
for its own sake, and thus regarded their ancestors as those who were on the 
right side which won and those who were on the wrong side which lost. 
The present determination among historians to analyse the sources and 
distribution of wealth, the shifting power relationships, and the exact 
structure of institutions, and their distrust of ideology as a key to the under- 
standing of any period of history are inimical to Macaulay’s simple view of 
politics as a struggle for political power between individuals inspired by 
different ideals. Thus Macaulay’s History is rapidly coming to be regarded 
as the mother of error, the fascinating but monstrous creator of a false 
historical mythology which to despise is the duty of every honest and serious 
scholar. 

Two things, however, still remain to be said. First, it is as much a fallacy 
to conceive politics in terms of the mechanics of power as it is to see it as the 
expression of ideas. Men are not such cynical opportunists that when they 
advocate certain policies or measures they are consciously masking their 
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true designs. The historian’s task is to get behind their pronouncements and 
establish their situation but he must never forget that men’s ideas are a part 
of their total situation; to neglect what Fox or Russell or Gladstone said 
about liberty or progress is as much an error as to imagine that their actions 
were solely inspired by these ideals. Even if the ideals, as they always are in 
politics, were imperfectly realised, they are still worthy of comment. Where 
the work of the technical historian ends—and it ends before such comment 
—his judgment as a civilised intellectual begins. If he is craven he will leave 
such comment to his reader and leave him to supply what the reader has a 
right to expect his author to bequeath. 

The second point follows from the first. History as narrative is un- 
fashionable among professional historians, but it is a perfectly valid form of 
history and to dismiss it as pseudo-literature is puritanical and blind. Any 
survey of man’s existence in the past if it extends over more than a few years 
must be shaped by the historian’s mind and its form will be moulded by his 
conception of what is important. Macau!ay omitted much that is important, 
in particular the power of religion, but he valued much that ought always 
to be valued; and he broke new ground in his dazzling chapter on the social 
history of England at the time of the Glorious Revolution. Nor did he fail 
to see that the revolution was glorious in the proverbially mundane English 
fashion. His history will endure not only for its dramatic accounts of battles 
and deaths or the lucid analysis of the recoinage or the astonishing vitality 
which he injects into the veins of the characters who cross his pages, but 
because his vision, though it lacks profundity and even nobility, is wide, 
clear, and eminently sensible; and because through hard work and out of 
respect for his readers he fashioned a remarkable style which perfectly 
expressed his visiou of how the world works. If we grant, as we must, that 
all visions exclude some part of the horizon, and that the clearer the focus 
upon some issues the hazier and more out of perspective others will appear, 
we must equally allow that the Whig view of history is certainly not more 
fallacious than others. Are the cyclical views of history of Vico or Spengler 
or Toynbee any truer? Do we see, and seeing understand, more of the world’s 
history through Hegel’s eyes? And, at any rate with regard to English history, 
the prophecy by Macaulay and Guizot of the triumph of the middle class is 
truer than Marx’s analysis. There is less nonsense in Macaulay with his 
unpretentious view of unilinear progress than in the more vaunted historical 
philosophies with their cleborate and wrong-headed analyses of historical 
causation and their dubious metaphysics which purport to reveal inexorable 
and inevitable laws of change; like Paley or John Stuart Mill his inability to 
be obscure lays him open to the attacks of the methodologists. And thx 
virtues nearest his heart, liberty, progress, and enlightenment, seem still to 
me to be more admirable criteria against which the sufferings and vicissitudes 
of mar. may be set than those exalted to-day which are designed to show how 
man is so totally in the grip of impersonal forces or of his own sinfulness 
that he cannot improve his lot by any act of will or intelligence. 


Noe, ANNAN. 
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INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH LocAL GOVERNMENT. By BriAN CHAPMAN. 
(Allen and Unwin. 238 pp. 185.) 


Here, at last, is a first-rate exposé of how local government is organized 
and how it works in France. Mr. Chapman has done good service to every 
student of modern France, as well as to students of comparative institutions 
and political science, by the skill with which he has reduced his diverse and 
complex material to orderliness without over-simplification and to clarity 
without inaccuracy. His chief purpose has been to give an up-to-date account 
of the system, explaining precisely the make-up and functions of municipal 
and general councils, the powers and duties of mayors and prefects, the 
working of the system of ‘tutelage’, of administrative courts in relation to 
local authorities, and of local government finance. He rightly and most 
valuably adds a special chapter on the organisation of Paris. Important 
changes have been introduced since 1945, and he has been careful to include 
the General Statute of April, 1952, and the overhaul of the Ministry of the 
Interior achieved during M. Jules Moch’s long tenure of that office. 

In achieving this purpose so admirably, he has done more. He has 
demonstrated how misleading are the traditional c/ichés about the extreme 
centralisation of administration in France, so often perpetuated in more 
general studies of French political life. He makes clear the double functions 
and ambiguous position of the mayor and the prefect, each the agent of the 
central authority and yet each, too, the executive officer of the locally 
elected council: so that local government in France rests on a subtle balance 
between forces of central and local power. Although the hints of more 
drastic decentralisation included in the constitution of the Fourth Republic 
have not been implemented, and are not likely to be under the present 
régime, Mr. Chapman is wise to emphasize that “the slow and infuriatingly 
impersonal process suggested by the term centralisation is far from being an 
accurate picture of French local government” (p. 220). In so far as local 
decisions are subordinated to the agreement of state officials appointed by the 
ministries in Paris, the system may be called centralized. But, for the most 
part, the state official who deals with local matters lives in the area, is fully 
aware of local outlooks and problems, controls most other officials of the 
central government within his area, is easily approachable, and in some of 
his capacities has to represent the locality v/s-a-vis the central power. More- 
over the mayors, as the chief executive officers of the 37,983 communes, 
ensure that much of the initiative and most of the effective decisions in 
local government derive from the localities themselves. Politically, since 
deputies have to cultivate departmental connections and interests and so 
often share in local government themselves, the danger is more often that 
provincialism may prevail over national policy than that local life may be 
sacrificed to excessive regimentation. 

Likewise, the extent to which France of the Fourth Republic is a ‘welfare 
state’ may be misjudged if the multifarious municipal and departmental 
activities are overlooked. Local government ranges, as the author shows, from 
“hospitalization of destitute lunatics” to the precise location of vespasiennes, 
and in many respects plays a larger part in the life of the ordinary Frenchman 
than the activities of the politicians and bureaucrats in Paris. There is less 
excuse for forgetting this now that Mr. Chapman’s admirable book exists. 

Davip THOMSON. 
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Frencu Poxtrics: THe Prasr YEARS OF THE FourtH Repusiic. By 
Dororny Pickies. (Royal Institute of International Affairs. 292 pp. 
255.) 


Anrvone who seeks to explain French politics undertakes a task that calls 
for a close understanding of French political attitudes and traditions, and, 
at the same time, an ability not to become so immersed that the advantage of 
an outsider’s point of view is lost. Mrs. Pickles combines in good measure 
these two requirements. The result is a book which, if not uniformly stimu- 
lating throughout, has at least an excellent final chapter on “The Crisis of 
Parliamentary Government” and two very useful chapters on the political 
thinking underlying the French Union and the problems facing it. Those 
who would seek to understand the ills that beset France, recently called the 
‘sick man of Europe’ by French political leaders themselves, will find much to 
enlighten them in the final chapter. Institutional problems are put in their 
proper setting, against a background of the policies to be achieved. 

Mrs. Pickles depicts the most urgent problem facing France as a 
fundamental inability to adapt political habits and political thinking to post- 
war economic conditions, The traditional ministerial instability and doctrinal 
disputation was only made possible because of a feeling of economic 
security. That is now gone, though many Frenchmen remain unaware of that 
fact. The Frenchman still uses his political institutions as the playground of 
his political passions and of his local interests. They need however to be 
mort to-day for sterner realities of fundamental economic and financial 


reforms. Or if, on the other hand, some are aware of the pressing problems 
facing France in the economic sphere, traditional beliefs in institutional 
safeguards, giving parliament the whip-hand over the government, prevent 


the evolution of institutions in the direction of strengthening the govern- 
ment, so that it may enjoy the necessary authority and powers. This analysis 
of the crisis facing French parliamentary government makes interesting 
reading in the light of recent developments in France. It remains moreover 
a valid analysis whether one believes that economic adjustment is a matter 
of governmental or individual initiative: for, both those who would have 
the government itself control the economy, and those who argue that it is 
laden with subsidies and compulsory charges, are agreed that the government 
needs to enjoy greater authority and powers if anything is to be done. 


Mrs. Pickles also pays attention to the working of the constitution on more 
detailed points, such as the formation of governments and their relation to 
the Assembly, the working of the electoral law and the relation of ministers 
and deputies to their parties. But such questions are dealt with but briefly 
either ky way of passing comment throughout the book or in the chapter on 
“The working of the New Censtitution”. It is with the wider aspect of 
parliamentary government that Mrs. Pickles is primarily concerned, with 
what it must set out to do and whether it is suited to do it. The difficulties 
in the way are not constitutional, although certain amendments are necessary, 
in particular the granting to the government of the power to rule by decree. 
Nor are the difficulties primarily caused by the existence of large communist 
and Gaullist minorities; it is contended that they do not represent actual 
threats to the regime rendering it incapable of being worked but are on the 
contrary reflections of discontent with present political leadership. The 
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remedy lies rather in opinion being mobilised in favour of policies which 
will put aside disputes about fine principles and defence of local interests and 
tackle instead the adjustment of the French economy to the post-war 
situation. 

Analysis of this kind is however only a minor part of the book, and more is 
the pity. For the most part it is a political—and indeed almost a running— 
commentary on the French political scene both before the new Constitution 
came into force and during the period of the first parliament. Accounts are 
given of the early post-war hopes, of the difficulties caused by the devastation 
of the war, of communist intransigence, of the efforts to reconstruct the 
economy, of the failure to control inflation, of the internal bickering within 
the governmental coalitions at every turn, and of electoral preoccupations. 
Much skill has gone into compressing so much into so few chapters. They 
are also useful in that they portray and recall the political atmosphere in 
which the Fourth Republic was born and had to establish itself. But they 
tend to become too much a recital of party tactics, especially socialist tactics, 
in face of the immediate political issues of the day. Less description and more 
analysis, expecially on the way the institutions worked first under “tri- 
partisme” and then under the “Third Force”, and of the way they settled 
down to traditional French ways of parliamentary government, would have 
made this part of the book more enlightening and brought it more into 
relation with the final analyses. It is, however, full of incidental information, 
both on the points just mentioned, and on such matters as the working of the 
nationalised industries, parliamentary procedure, and the budgetary pro- 
cedure. As already mentioned, the chapters on the French Union are particu- 
larly useful. On the whole, it is a book that both those already familiar with 
the French political scene and those who are somewhat mystified by it will 
find profitable to read. 


K. PANTER-BRICK. 


SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1949-50. By PereR CALVOCORESSI; 
with an Introduction by Arnold Toynbee. (Oxford Press and R.I.1.A. 


590 pp. 52s. 6d.) 


Tie years 1949-50 saw the development of the most acute stages of the 
“cold war”. The authors of the present survey have set themselves the 
Herculean task of producing an objective account of the happenings of those 
two years. The prejudices, fears, and the general atmosphere of distrust which 
characterised the international situation three or four years ago are stiJ] very 
much with us, and so Mr. Calvocoressi and his colleagues have taken great 
pains to place themselves in a detached position. It is perhaps for this 
reason that they have produced simply a catalogue of events and a description 
of the policies of states. An assessment of the real aims and values of these 
policies is almost totally lacking. This omission is in marked contrast to the 
lively discussion of the foreign policies of Hitler, Mussolini, the Western 
Powers, and Russia which appeared in the war time (1939-46) series of 
surveys, but it is, perhaps, inevitable. The dangers of an attempt at evaluation 
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of policies currently continuing, in a book which is intended to be purely 
historical, are illustrated by the opinion expressed by Mr. Toynbee in his 
introduction that the cause of the conflict between America and Russia was 
the invention of the atom bomb: an over-simplified assertion with which 
many of his contemporaries will disagree. 

As a fully documented description of the course of international affairs the 
survey leaves little to be desired. Arrangement is good. Style is clear, though 
inclined at times (as in the section on International Co-operation) to a 
ponderous pomposity. 

The tangled threads of British economic policy are unravelled by Mr. R. G. 
Hawtrey in his section on European Economic Co-operation. This is one 
of the best explanations of the reasons for the devaluation of the pound and 
its consequences that has so far appeared. On the other hand, the account of 
European progress towards economic and military co-operation by means of 
the Schuman and Pleven plans contains nothing new. 

However, much that is new for the general reader is contained in the 
excellent section on China. It is interesting for westerners to read of Mr. 
Mao Tse-tung’s opinion of them and their governments, and to follow the 
story of his successful efforts to establish a strong central government. 
After an examination of the evidence the author concludes that at this time 
Mao and the Chinese communist party leaned more heavily than is generally 
believed upon the example of Russia and upon Marxist-Leninist teaching. 

This was a period during which the alignment of many states on the side 
of the U.S.A. or of Russia was decided. It is pointed out that the signing of 
the North Atlantic Treaty on 4 April 1949, which ranked the Western 
European states decisively on America’s side, was counter balanced to some 
extent by the final triumph of the communist forces in China in September 
1949 and the signing of the Russo-Chinese treaties on 14 February 1950. The 
outbreak of the Korean war reacted further to the disadvantage of the West, 
and caused many governments to re-examine their positions. The attitude of 
the neutralists of western Europe (particularly of France), and their failure to 
convince those responsible for the policies of their countries, receives 
detailed attention. From a mass of information the certain fact emerges that 
the world in December 1950 was more rigidly divided into two armed 
camps than had been the case at the beginning of 1949, when some powers 
still held aloof. In these circumstances the stand taken up by India as an 
objective observer and a mediator between the combatants in Korea and 
between East and West was unique. In recognition of this Mr. Calvocoressi 
has devoted no small amount of space to Pandit Nehru’s pronouncements. 

We are left with the impression that the two principal protagonists in the 
conflict between East and West were, during the period under study, 
following closely similar policies in opposition to each other. Both were 
bent on the building up of situations of strength in the hope that their 
copeerns would then be prepared to come to terms. The motive forces 
behind these similar courses of action were presumably different, but the 
authors of the Survey leave us guessing as to their nature. Imperialism ? 
Idealogical fervour? Greed? Fear? Perhaps after all, there is some truth in 
Professor Toynbee’s remark about the atom bomb. 

E, Joan Parr. 
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THe Party System IN Great Brirain. By Ivor Butmer-THOMAS, 
(Phoenix House. 323 pp. 255.) 


THE AusTRALIAN Party System. By Louts— OvERACKER. (Yale University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 373 pp. 325. 6d.) 


Tie interest now being shown in problems of party structure and organisa- 
tion in Great Britain may well be something more than the political scientists’ 
contribution to the new nostalgia for Edwardian styles in dress and furnish- 
ings. Ostrogorski, Lowell, Belloc and Chesterton, and Graham Wallas, set 
out to warn their readers against the pitfalls of caucus and machine politics, 
and to emphasise the dangerous possibilities of a professionalism in politics 
based upon values purveyed by the penny press. But for a variety of reasons 
the reader of political dealings associated in the U.S.A. with the times of 
Randolph Hearst, and described by Lincoln Steffens, was not touched in 
Great Britain. Graham Wallas feared that we might sink as low in these 
matters as they had in America and it is interesting to consider why we did 
not do so. It is possible that the answer will be found somewhere in a considera- 
tion of the opportunities for corruption, the toleration of it by the traditions 
of the country, and the effects it has upon efficient government. The form of 
government too is of some importance, but of more weight is the general 
role of government as conceived by the mass of the people. The weakness of 
the reformer’s slogan “turn the rascals out” and “return the government of 
the people to the people” was that more people than were interested in these 
calls were interested in keeping government, corrupt and clean, out of their 
personal calculations. If however the fundamentals of a constitution are 
sacrosanct and a government’s functions limited by law reforming zeal will 
turn to examining party organisation, for there it may be possible to devise 
a more effective lever with which to actuate the cumbersome machine. But 
where the government, legally, can do anything there will be a tendency to 
argue about what it ought to be made to do. Parties with reasonable hopes of 
effecting important reforms will gain the support of those people, who, were 
they living under a system of limited and difficult government, would look 
for personal favours from politicians. Moreover for corruption to thrive 
there must be a surplus of wealth for the paying of political hirelings, and an 
absence of those rational emergencies, at home and abroad, which make 
racketeering unpatriotic. It is, I think, no accident that books of the type of 
Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’ on the British system have been appearing in the 
United States for over a generation. Perhaps the House of Commons of 
1918-22 is the nearest we have ever come to the political value of President 
Harding’s America—and that is still miles away. (A repetition of the 
“Coupon” election in 1945 would have been quite inconceivable, not merely 
because of E.P.T., but because the strength and vigour of the Labour Party 
meant that Conservative candidates had to be of better calibre and character 
than those who had merely done well out of the war.) 

The current interest in British party organisation is perhaps attributable 
to the fact that our system of government has achieved a high level of 
efficiency. Its ability to produce more rapidly than other systems long-term 
policies (and to adapt these to changing circumstances) and to show a con- 
tinuity of policy which is not necessarily a polite word for stagnation, is 
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due to the increasing dominance of a Cabinet supported by a tightly organ- 
ised party system. We hear relatively little nowadays about “parliamentary 
reform”; the second chamber question is a bore; fewer people get excited 
about delegated legislation; but the questions of the formation of party 
policy, the selection of candidates, the work of the back bencher,—these 
seem to be the more interesting and urgent to students of politics. For if we 
accept in the interests of governmental efficiency the domination of the 
legislature by the Executive, the policy pursued by the Executive ought, it is 
felt, to be something on which the rank and file have been consulted, and to 
which they have made their contribution. 


Mr. Bulmer-Thomas’ book is the first full-scale study of the British party 
system that has appeared in 50 years. As such it must be welcomed as filling 
the gap on our shelves of political volumes so often pointed out to us by 
foreign students. It deals with the growth of parties, the two-party system, 
party organisation (parliamentary, local, regional, national and international). 
ancilliary organisation, and it concludes with a review of some current 
problems. It is cautious and balanced in treatment, and a useful book for the 
beginner. But it must be said that for those who have a little knowledge, 
practical and theoretical, of our party system, it is a disappointment. Internal 
party politics are far more exciting than one would suspect from reading Mr. 
Bulmer-Thomas’ rather formal descriptions of the relations between the 
central office and the local party; of the selection of candidates; of the in- 
fluence of trade unions, party agents and important local personalities. 
There is a reluctance to use real material with names, dates and constituencies. 
It is, for instance, not possible to say that in all circumstances certain party 
rules will be used against individuals or local parties which get out of step 
with headquarters, and therefore it is the more important that reports in the 
press, particularly the local press, should be used to illustrate the realities of 
formal party rules, and to give those readers whose practical knowledge of 
parties is small, some idea of the working of these rules in practice. The 
Labour Party does most things in public, the Tory Party in private, but 
Newcastle North had a row almost as interesting as Gateshead’s, and the 
Greenwich Conservatives showed great spirit in fighting amongst them- 
selves in 1950. We are admittedly more discreet in these matters than the 
Americans, but where there is public material it should be used, and where it 
is not all quite public and incontrovertible, it is surely useful to indicate the 
general nature of an intra-party dispute even at the risk of being less than 
one hundred per cent. accurate. The moves to adopt Mr. Henry Brooke in 
Hampstead and to drop Capt. Cunningham-Reid in St. Marylebone are the 
sort of incidents which show a local party actively at work, and go a fair way 
to illustrating the usefulness of the rule book of the organisation. For the 
Labour Party abstention from voting is tolerated by the parliamentary 
party, but what Mr. Dalton has described as “organised and ostentatious 
abstention” is not. We have to ask, who decides on the degree of organisation 
and ostentation exhibited ? is it a rule applied without question to any Labour 
member, or are some more vulnerable than others? Mr. Zilliacus was 
expelled from the Labour Party along with some other “Leftists”. He is now 
back in the party: they are not. Was his “crime” really different from those 
committed by the others, or is he personally more acceptable than they ? 
Perhaps tne others have not tried to get back; it would be interesting to 
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know, and this reviewer rather hoped that Mr. Bulmer-Thomas, who has 
experience in both great parties, might feel able to enlighten us on some of 
these matters. 

Professor Overacker’s book says many of the things that Mr. Bulmer- 
Thomas leaves unsaid. She has as many quotations from Australian news- 
papers as she has from conference reports. The important individuals are 
described in their origins and their interests, and the rivalries of ideology and 
personality give life to her pages. But she does not proceed by anecdote 
alone, for the main theme of the book is the development of the pattern of 
Australian politics set by the Australian Labour Party, a party which ante- 
dated the formation of the Australian Commonwealth by some years. The 
Australian Labour Party is, to Australian political values, what Jefferson’s 
party has been to America; a body of sentiments and practices to support or 
oppose, which, even when electorally defeated, colour the actions and 
influence the organisation of the victors. 

Those who are concerned about the influence exerted over British Labour 
governments by “outside” bodies like the National Executive and the party 
conference should study Prof. Overacker’s book closely. Such influences 
have gone much farther in Australia than with us, but nevertheless it seems 
quite possible to organise a federal government, effective for modern 
purposes, based upon an elaborate structure of party conferences, executives 
and “caucuses”, in which the M.P. is, in effect, always the delegate of those 
who sent him to the legislature, and in which the government can proceed 
only with the consent of the party organs. 

R. H. Pear. 


THe ExecroraL System IN BrirAINn, 1918-1951. By D. E. Buruer. 
(Oxford University Press. xiv + 222 pp. 215.) 


Ix 1918, when the principle of universal adult franchise in parliamentary 
elections was virtually established, the radicals and the suffragettes won 
their campaign for electoral reform. Discussion of our electoral system no 
longer takes the form of an argument over human rights, but is concerned 
with technical questions like proportional representation or with relatively 
minor matters such as the university vote. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
popular interest in election machinery has been at a low ebb in the period 
covered by Mr. Butler’s book: the slogan, “One man, one vote’’, cannot 
be expected to rouse as much feeling as the cry “Votes for women”’, 
This lack of support for further reform is both a symptom and a cause 
of the decline of the Liberal Party. Only a party that has lost hope of winning 
an overall majority in the Commons will wish to change the existing law, 
and when that hope has gone a party will not have sufficient influence to 
secure any change. It is true that when MacDonald resigned in 1931 a 
Bill had passed the Commons to introduce the alternative vote, but even had 
the Labour government survived longer it is not certain that the Bill would 
have become law. The opposition to the Bill in the Lords was strong and, 
as the Labour ministers suffered from a lack of enthusiasm for it, whether 
the alternative vote might have been obtained through the procedure of the 
Parliament Act is a matter for conjecture. Since then a major change in the 
franchise, the abolition of the ratepayer qualification in local government 
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elections, has taken place without any agitation. Administrative convenience 
favoured this reform and, while some Conservatives were not keen on the 
idea, no political party had anything to gain from opposing it. 

Mr. Butler’s work is divided into two parts; a chronological survey of 
private and public negotiations over proposals for electoral reform and the 
changes that have been made is followed by an examination of the way our 
electoral system has worked in practice. The use of the chronological 
method was inevitable, but its limitations are sometimes apparent; it may 
account, for example, for the relegation of the case of the Rev. J. G. 
MacManaway to a brief footnote. However, many minor topics are fully 
covered as well as the major incidents like the award of the “flapper” vote 
in 1928, the fate of P.R. in 1918 and the alternative vote in 1931, and the 
debates on various questions in 1944 and 1948. The investigation of the 
operation of the system is especially valuable. The facts relating to plural 
voting, the demise of independent and minor-party candidates and the cost 
of elections are clearly set out. There is also an analysis of election results 
throughout the period and of the relationship between the votes cast for a 
party and the seats obtained, together with a consideration of the probable 
consequences of the introduction of P.R. or the alternative vote. The whole 
volume is a product of diligent scholarship. It is written with steady precision 
and is destined to take a place among the standard works on the British 
constitution. 

Some parts of the book are of immediate political interest. There is an 
exhaustive description of the controversy over the university vote and of the 
allegation that by its abolition the Labour government broke a bargain 
ae at the Speaker’s Conference of 1944. Should the Conservatives carry 
out their declared intention to restore university representation, it is likely 
that politicians will turn to Mr. Butler for factual material and moral 
support. But the author’s judicious conclusions are unlikely to give much 
comfort to anyone. “The strongest charge that can be sustained is that the 
Labour Party in 1944 had allowed certain misconceptions about the duration 
of the bargain to grow up . . . and that in shattering these illusions it gave 
many peovle the idea that it had broken faith.” When Mr. Butler suggests, 
in negative fashion, that the Labour government were not guilty of “gross 
unconstitutionality”, he is undoubtedly correct. To be unconstitutional, an 
action must break either a law or a convention. The extinction of university 
representation was not illegal, and it is contrary to the record of history 
to suggest that changes in the electoral system are subject, by convention, to 
agreement between the major parties. 

The analysis of by-election results is also of contemporary significance. 
The by-election gives the voter an opportunity to register a voice of protest 
against the government without making a serious decision as to whether the 
government ought to be replaced. Between 1932 and 1939 the share of the 
poll obtained by Labour candidates at by-elections was roughly five per 
cent. greater than the percentage of the poll won by Labour candidates in the 
same constituencies in the General Election of 1935. So as fewer people 
trouble to vote at by-elections, and mainly because the by-election tends to 
under-estimate the popularity of the government, it is usually unwise to 
attach too much importance to by-election returns. But the results of the 
recent by-elections at South Sunderland, Abingdon, and Birmingham 
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(Edgbaston) fail to fit into the pattern of the past. It is unprecedented for 
there to be no swing against the government over a year after the previous 
general election, but in these three seats the Conservative share of the poll 
(ignoring Liberal interventions in two by-elections) increased by an approx- 
imate average of two per cent. If we add to this the proposition that by- 
elections tend to under-assess the popularity of the government, the outlook 
for supporters of the Labour Party is black. 

In his introduction Mr. Butler has commented upon the neglect of 
electoral matters in academic study. This book, together with the other 
Nuffield surveys of the 1945, 1950 and 1951 elections, forms the core of 
British electoral studies. Elections are a basic feature of the democratic way 
of life, and their earlier neglect is, in part, a reflection of the relative weakness 
of political science in British universities before the war. Nuffield College is 
now playing a leading rdle in the attempt to remedy this weakness. 

Perer G. RICHARDS. 


Tue Miners: A History OF THE MINERS’ FEDERATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
FROM 1910 ONWARDS: YEARS OF STRUGGLE. By R. PaGe Arnot. 
(Allen and Unwin. 567 pp. 355.) 


Mx. Arnor’s history has rightly expanded in scale as it moves towards 
the present, but one cannot help feeling that in this volume the material has 
become unmanageable. Of this enormous book of 567 pages, twelve out of 
fifteen chapters are devoted to the period from 1910 to November 1926, 
and the shapely organisation of the material in such detail seems to have 
proved impossible. In a way Mr. Arnot has had to deal with almost every 
aspect of British domestic, political, and economic history through these 
years, and at the same time to keep his subject firmly in the foreground. 
I believe that the decade 1910-1920 is possibly the most important and the 
most neglected in the recent domestic history of this country, and until it 
has been properly examined probably nothing better than the present 
fantastically learned volume is possible. What is quite clear is that Mr. 
Arnot’s Marxism does not provide a sufficient clue. 

Thus compared with his excellent first volume, Mr. Arnot has failed in 
his second. His failure is, however, more important than much success. 
Here is an essential book for anyone who would understand about modern 
Britain, about the coal industry, and about that extraordinary community 
within a community which the miners form. Mr. Arnot knows all the facts 
and most of them are here, and his two volumes taken together are un- 
doubtedly the most solid and important account that exists of any British 
trade union. What is more, Mr. Arnot has seen throughout his tragic and 
heroic story that one cannot write merely the history of a trade union, and 
that one must always reach beyond into the fabric of society itself. What we 
need now, very badly, is a continuation of this history up to the present with 
an account of the developing effects of nationalisation and a proper socio- 
logical analysis of the mining community in Britain. Only the self-under- 
standing which sociology can bring will fully illuminate the vitality, the 
nature, and the needs of this most important and much enduring section of 


our society. 
D. G. MacRae. 
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FeperRALisM: AN AusTRALIAN JuBILEE Strupy. Edited by G. SAwER. 
(Published for the Australian National University by F. W. Cheshire, 
Melbourne. 1952. pp. xii+254. With appendix of leading con- 
stitutional cases and Index. 495. 6d.) 


I is very doubtful whether any federal system has searched its soul more 
often than the Australian Commonwealth. From almost the day of its birth 
the great debate—“Federalism, Success or Failure’””—has echoed through its 
texts, its referenda, and its elections. Why is this so? Does its constitutional 
record compare so badly with its federal contemporaries—or for that matter 
with any other constitutional system? Is its ceaseless self-criticism a reflection 
of a high craftsmanship in political matters? Or is it simply the impetuosity 
and immaturity of a nation young in the ways of federal politics? Is it the 
restlessness of a so-called “Left” party for whom there is a permanent evil ina 
constitution which denies the central government anything less than complete 
authority? Or is it some endemic illness in the federal structure which all men 
and all parties recognise and desire to cure? Whatever the precise reasons for 
this constitutional heart-searching, it is clear that what always draws the 
crowds to the intellectual playing fields in Australia is not its parliamentary 
system, its administrative arrangements, its local institutions, or its political 
ideas, but the traditional sport of “federalism” versus the unitary state. 

In a sense this Australian jubilee study of federalism falls into this tradition 
of confession and self-criticism. The difference on this occasion, however, is 
twofold. In the first place the level of analysis, speculation, and discussion 
is not merely more dispassionate, but, in some of its parts, of a quality rarely 
achieved before. In the second place, there is, at long last, some recognition 
that the ideas of moral and political philosophy form an indispensable field 
of reference for the great debate. For this the contributors to the jubilee 
seminar convened by the Australian National University in Canberra deserve 
a large measure of praise. 

The eight papers which compose this volume are not devoted to one 
specific federal problem. Nor are they confined to Australian experience, 
including as they do one paper on Canadian federal finance, and one paper 
on the fiscal arrangements under the Northern Ireland system of devolution. 
The contents page of this volume, indeed, contains a heterogeneity of titles. 
Yet in spite of their apparent diversity these papers really focus on two 
questions: first, what is the most efficient mode of distributing fiscal resources 
between the central and provincial governments in a federation?; and 
secondly, by what means can federal systems survive and justify themselves 
in a world of rapid social and economic change? 

The four papers which dea! with the fiscal problem are undoubtedly of 
much value. There is a fine study of the legal aspects of taxation and grant in 
the relations of Northern Ireland and Great Britain from Professor Montrose; 
an admirable account by Professor Mackintosh of federal finance in Canada; 
a stimulating short essay by Mr. Colin Clark on the principles of fiscal 
decentralization; and a competent diagnosis of the federai-state fiscal predica- 
ment in Australia from Mr. H. P. Brown. Once due homage has been paid to 
sound scholarship, however, one must point out that none of these papers 
throw any exceptional light on the two questions which lie at the heart of the 
matter: namely how fiscal resources can be related to specific functions; and 
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how the units of a federal state can enjoy both a sufficiency of resources and 
freedom in their use. Professor Montrose does, for a fleeting moment, excite 
some hopes by asking three questions: ““What are the just financial relations 
which should exist between politically organized states of different degrees 
of social and economic circumstance and development which are neverthe- 
less bound together in a political union? Is it logically possible to isolate 
certain aspects of total welfare which may be called federal welfare? Is it 
ethically right to require all citizens of the wider federal union to make equal 
contributions to the federal welfare?’ (p. 4). But unfortunately Professor 
Montrose gives no direct answer to these crucial questions. 

The four following papers contain matter of a different kind. Their 
concern is with law, politics, and administration, and not the propositions 
of federal finance. In this group Professor Wheare lays down some of 
the familiar reasons which lead men to federate; Sir Douglas Copland dis- 
cusses the administrative devices which enable the federal and state govern- 
ments in Australia to work in concert on matters of national concern; and 
Professor Sawer examines the vagaries of judicial review. These three papers 
are again of high quality and deserve the closest attention. Few, however, 
will feel slighted by the view that it is Professor Partridge’s paper on the 
“Politics of Federalism” which offers by far the most illuminating and 
original contribution to the subject of federalism. His paper is a gem. From 
beginning to the end he pursues the old assumptions and the ancient argu- 
ments with a sustained rigor, clarity, and penetration. He turns the scrubby 
shibboleths over and over, to raise new questions, suggest new answers, and 
provide a rich fund of ideas for research: “‘. . . to discuss whether or not our 
system of government has proved adequate to its tasks, we must consider 
how we establish what those tasks are” (p. 177). “Has the constitution 
permitted to be done what the political parties or public opinion have felt 
needs to be done?” (p. 178). ““To what degree, and in what ways, has our 
federal system forced governments or parties or public opinion to ac- 
commodate themselves to its own requirements .. .” (p. 178). “Is there any 
sense in asking what popular attitudes are to the constitution as it now 
exists?” (p. 182). And so on. True, Professor Partridge may not attempt 
to answer all his own questions; and, very often, some of his answers fall 
below the level of the questions he raises, but here is, at least, a style of 
speculation, of analysis and argument which is all too rare in Australian 
political literature. 

Enough has been said to indicate the nature and quality of this volume. 
For the student of federal government it is an indispensable work. 

S. R. Davis. 


THE Concept oF Empire: Burke To ATrLeE, 1774-1947. Edited by 
GeorGE Bennetr. (Black. 434 pp. 185.) 

THE SrAruTE OF WESTMINSTER AND Dominion Sratus. (Fifth Edition.) 
By K. C. WHEARE. (Oxford University Press. xvi + 347. 215.) 


Tie only suitable sentiment towards the Coramonwealth is one of admiring 
astonishment—admiration of the delicate tracery of its patterns, astonish- 
ment that it exists at all. Moreover, here at least it is true that wonders never 
cease—in two senses: first, the Commonwealth produces almost each year 
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some manifestation, some characteristic more awesome, much stranger than 
before; second, the more one learns about the Commonwealth, the more one 
is surprised. 

In the last decade both Commonwealth and Empire (or, if we prefer, 
both the independent and dependent parts of the Commonwealth) have 
been more consistently and in more various ways before the public eye 
of this country than for very many decades past. And the literature on the 
subject fairly accurately reflects this growing interest and awareness. The book 
which Mr. Bennett has edited, for the admirable British Political Tradition 
series, is a notable addition. How fitting that the concept of empire should 
find a place in this series; how fitting, equally, that students of the Common- 
wealth: should be reminded of the movements and conflicts of British 
thought on the subject from the beginnings to the present day. 

At a first reading, an impression of the conflicts and variety of viewpoints, 
both over time re at any one period, may predominate. Here is the eloquent 
argument between Burke and Hastings, the violent contrasts between 
Cobbett, Cobden, Bentham, and Buxton, the divergence between Goldwin 
Smith and Disraeli or between Seeley and Hobson, the gap between 
Churchill and Attlee. Variety there certainly is, and Mr. Bennett’s arrange- 
ment of the documents in such sections as those labelled “Economists and 
Radicals”, ““The Evangelicals”, ““The Colonial Reformers”, and so on 
tends perhaps to emphasise this aspect rather than any continuity. Yet the 
continuity is striking enough for all that—and would be even clearer if these 
documents could be placed for a moment alongside a similar collection of 
French or Dutch material. 

Mr. Bennett gives us 128 documents arranged in sixteen sections, each 
illustrating a school of thought at a particular period. He has chosen his 
material from books, speeches in Parliament and outside, pamphlets, letters 
and memoranda. He has wisely been prepared to use some of the more 
important statesmen and writers more than once; thus Joseph Chamberlain 
‘scores’ seven, Milner five and so on. There is a nice balance between 
colonies of settlement and of conquest, between periods of time, between 
statesmen and publicists. Many of the documents carry useful short notes 
which give their context. 

Of course, it is never easier than with a selection of documents for a 
reviewer to complain that the editor has omitted this or that important item; 
and never is the reply to go and do better more apt. Limits of space are 
always severe and Mr. Bennett has used his four hundred pages well. Just 
one point we will permit ourselves: the section on “Criticism from the 
Left” properly includes passages from Shaw, Hobson, MacDonald, Morel, 
and Leonard Woolf, but the Labour movement’s attitude to colonial issues 
during the period 1900-1914 included two approaches which are not quite 
adequately represented here: first, a jealous protection of British labour 
standards from competition by underpaid colonial labour; and second, a 
combination of class-solidarity and humanitarianism which was offended by 
cheap colonial labour. 

Mr. Bennett has contributed a short introduction to his documents; here 
the only regret is that he felt it had to be so shert. It does serve to whet the 
appetite for the material that follows and he has discussed the documents 
from an angle a little different from the way in which they are arranged. But it 
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tends to fall between being a critical essay and an expanded table of contents, 
and this might have been avoided if he had given himself a little more space. 
It is also to be regretted that Mr. Bennett, who has cleariy sifted a great mass 
of material, should have restricted himself to a tiny one-page bibliography; 
there will surely be many readers who would have valued more guidance 
into the sources. 

The fifth edition of Professor Wheare’s standard work tries to deal with 
the important changes that have taken place from 1948 up to the end of 
1952. This has been achieved mainly by additions to some of the chapters 
(especially to that on “The Statute and the Monarchy”) and by a new 
chapter raising the question “The end of Dominion Status?” One of the 
consequences of “our changing Commonwealth”, however, is that while 
the book is thus brought technically up to daté, it cannot fail to have a some- 
what old-world air about it. It will, of course, always be the book on the 
Statute of Westminster; it is no longer quite se book on Commonwealth 
membership which it could once claim to be. At the very least, that aspect of 
membership with which it deals is a smaller part of the whole picture than it 
was at the time of the first edition. 

W. H. Moraris-Jones. 


Briratn’s Economic Prosiem. By C. A. R. CRostanp. (Cape. 224 pp. 
125. 6d.) 


Neaxzy all discussion of Britain’s economic difficulties is heavily over- 
laden with platitudes. The nature of the problem has been analysed so often 
and from so many points of view that there is little new to say. Everyone now 
knows—or there is no excuse for them if they do not—that the war and the 
convulsions of the years immediately after did no more than exacerbate 
trends of older origin, and that these trends and the troubles they brought 
with them were inevitable in a world whose economic centre of gravity 
was moving away from its traditional position. That more people did not 
realise it earlier was due, in the main, to their unwillingness to see themselves 
as poor relations whose salvation depended on efforts which they were 
unprepared to make. 

But if the nature of the disease is understood, its cure is still a matter of 
vigorous dispute. One may propose, with those whose memory stops in 
1930, to drop all controls and restore the convertibility of the pound in the 
belief that some mystical process of adjustment will follow and the world 
recover its balance. Or one may join hands with Lord Beaverbrook and the 
Bevanites in a new Empire Crusade, in the hope that the sterling area can 
progress to a solution of its troubles along the road of happy self-sufficiency. 
Neither of these approaches is very realistic; the tragedy is that there are so 
many people who believe in them. Not, however, Mr. Crosland. 

His analysis of the background to the problem, which takes up about a 
third of the book, is the familiar one and is quite well stated. Most of the 
rest is (as it should be, for he writes as a politician as well as an economist) 
concerned with remedies, and he can hardly be blamed if there is nothing 
startlingly original in what he proposes. His realism is refreshing; he does 
not, as too many people do, shut his eyes to the unpieasantnesses which 
some of his proposals will entail. 
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There is no help to be expected from a change in the terms of trade in 
Britain’s favour. Apart from short-term fluctuations, the probability is that 
the prices of raw materials and food will rise in relation to those of manu- 
factured goods, and that this rise will continue perhaps for several decades. 
Britain must therefore commit herself to a long period of export expansion, 
concentrating as far as possible on goods with a high conversion value. At 
the same time she must help all she can to develop the sources of raw 
materials, which jn the long run will increase supplies and lower their 
prices. (Mr. Crosland avoids the pitfall into which a number of other 
economist-politicigns have fallen, of expecting quick returns from develop- 
ment programmeg; he is also much too wise to suggest that the need to 
improve Britain’s terms of trade is the only, or even the main, reason for 
wanting development programmes.) 

There is nothing original in most of this. Nor is there in his second 
argument, that before the sterling area can stabilise its balance of payments 
there must be co-ordinated action to make sure that a temporary easing is 
not followed by aj wild burst of spending. The sterling area is well worth 
preserving, for political as well as economic reasons, but it does not exist in 
order to allow a few of its members to live off the others. Britain has not 
been an offender—+Mr. Crosland produces convincing figures to show that 
her contribution to the rest of the area in recent years has been just about as 
great as what she has received—and one or two other countries like India 
cannot really be expected to cut their imports very far. In other words, 
Australia and New Zealand must be asked to show greater restraint, but at 
the same time a means must be found of circumventing the rule of the 
game by which reductions fall on sterling as well as dollar imports. 

This is far short of the imperial autarky argument; it means no more 
than that the sterling area should carry out what development it can and 
make what cuts it can in its dollar imports. It would not be desirable to 
isolate one half of the world from the other. If the American economy 
booms, or if the population of the United States continues to grow at its 
present rate so that in time America becomes a net importer of some of the 
things she now exports, there will be no great problem. The acid test of the 
political capacity of the rest of the world to manage its own affairs will be 
if, in the meantime, there is an American slump. Mr. Crosland clearly does 
not think that Britain could insulate herself against its consequences; but he 
does believe that it should be possible to prevent the worst happening, and 
that the means for doing so are broadly speaking the same political measures 
which would be needed to bring about the changes in structure necessary 
for the type of development he has outlined earlier. 

The most valuable part of his book is where he deals with the internal 
policies of Britain, and it is directed against both the “dash for freedom” 
school and those who want public control or public ownership for their own 
sakes. Central control there must be, perhaps accompanied by the extension 
of public ownership. There must also be full employment, since at any 
lower level the industrial and economic structure of the country tends to 
greater rigidity (a point unfamiliar to many on the political Right, but worth 
thinking about). But Mr. Crosland is highly contemptuous of those who 
advocate any or all of these things without knowing why. Not a single 
piece of control, not a single measure of nationalisation, should be proposed 
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unless it can be shown to serve the overriding purpose of sestoring economic 
balance. Anything else is irrelevant. 

Mr. Crosland is a Labour Member of Parliament. The significance of his 
using such an argument is considerable, and it is even more significant that 
he is far from alone in the Labour Party. Inside Britain, the main socialist 
objectives of the past have been so nearly attained that the present generation 
can afford to look for different reasons for the next stage of action. The cynic 
might carp, and argue that this shows no more than a desire for self-justifica- 
tion even when the forms of socialism have ceased to be applicable. But Mr. 
Crosland would reply, with a ring of assurance in his voice, that it simply 
proves that a Britain socialist since 1918 or 1900 would have escaped many 
of the troubles which have befallen it. 

T. E. M. McKrrrerick. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


SEEDTIME OF THE Repusiic. By Cuintron Rossiter. (Harcourt Brace c” 
Co. 558 pp. sos.) 


HIS book traces the origins of the American tradition of political liberty. 
The first part describes the circumstances in whith the republic was born. 
There are chapters on the government of the American colonies, their 
religion and attitude towards religion, their economy, their social structure 
and social life, their state of education and the intellectual climate. The second 
part portrays some of the men who played a formative part in moulding the 
young republic. They included Thomas Hooker, Roger Williams, and above 
all, Benjamin Franklin. The third part is concerned with what the author 
calls the heritage: that is, the political ideas which evolved or developed 
between 1765 and 1776. This part contains chapters discussing in turn the 
general nature of American political life and the sources of American 
political theory during this vital decade; the rights of man; and the pattern 
of government. Professor Rossiter writes with deep feeling for and under- 
standing of the men, the ideas, and the environment. He considers that the 
heritage remains a living force in contemporary American life, although he is 
not quite certain that it is appropriate to modern circumstances. 


Tue Toots or Soctat Science. By Joun Mapce. (Longmans, Green ¢ 
Co. 308 pp. 25s. net.) 


Tie social sciences have undergone an immense expansion during the 
past 25 years, and their methods have been transformed and in some respects 
even revolutionized. It is highly desirable that social scientists should pause 
to consider with some care the directions in which the social sciences are 
moving and the instruments which they are using to advance knowledge. 
The object of this book is to describe and discuss the practical techniques 
which social scientists have evolved. Professor Madge begins with a des- 
cription of the linguistic problems, or perhaps one should say semantics. 
He traces the search for a distinctive language applicable to each group and 
each social science. He goes on to examine the status and condition of logic. 
The next chapter deals with documents in relation to social research, 
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including in that comprehensive term not only personal documents such as 
diaries, letters, and autobiographies, but also objective documents such as 
records, reports, official histories, case studies, etc. The interpretation of 
documents is, of course, a matter of interest and difficulty. Professor Madge 
deals in Chapter 3 with first-hand observation, which he rightly regards as 
an essential part of empirical social science. He then goes on to treat of 
interviews of different kinds, and subsequently with the experimental 
method, The concluding chapter is entitled ““The Limits of Social Science”. 
This consists of 5 pages of a wholly inadequate and inconclusive kind, which 
are certainly not up to the standard of the rest of the work. 


CurRENT LEGAL ProsiemMs, 1953. Edited by GeorGe W. Keeron and 
GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER. (Sevens C Sons. 324 pp. 375. 6d.) 


Tas is the sixth volume to be published containing the annual course of 
lectures which is given under this title by the Faculty of Laws at University 
College, London, As in former years the lectures cover a wide variety of 
subjects possessing in many instances not only iegal interest but also political, 
social, or economic significance. The first lecture is on “The Influence of 
Remedies on Rights” by Sir Raymond Evershed, the Master of the Rolls. 
This is followed by three lectures on African questions: one on the con- 
stitutional crisis in South Africa by Professor Keeton; a second on federation 
in Central Africa by Professor Norman Bentwich; and a third on constitu- 
tional experiments in British West Africa by Mr. D. C. Holland. Then 
come a lecture on “‘Peacetime Espionage” by Mr. S. Prevezer, and two 
lectures on questions relating to land: the first by Mr. Fitzgerald on “The 
State and Title to Land”; the second by Mr. E. H. Scammell on “The 


Development of Land under the Planning Acts’’. Other interesting lectures 
are those on “Copyright Law Revision” by Mr. E. R. H. Ivamy, “The 
Failure of the Astor Trust” by Mr. O. R. Marshall, and “The Bonn and 
Paris Agreements” by Dr. Schwarzenberger. We hope that this series will 
continue to be published annually. 


THE CHANGING Law. By Tue Rr. Hon. Str ALFRED DENNING. (Séevens. 
122 pp. 10S.) 


Tus short book consists of five addresses which Lord Justice Denning 
delivered recently in various universities. They deal with the spirit of the 
British constitution; with the rule of law in the welfare state; with the 
changing civil law; with the rights of women; and with the influence of 
religion. The author deliberately focused his addresses on a common 
theme, which is an analysis of the profound changes which are taking place 
in our law. Sir Alfred Denning belongs to the small avant-garde of eminent 
lawyers who are not afraid of change; who think that much change in the 
law is both necessary and desirable; and who themselves participate in the 
process of changing it. For these reasons, and also because he has a broad 
outlook in which professional culture and humanism are well blended, 
Lord Justice Denning is always interesting and always worth reading or 
listening to. The most important essay in the book is that on “The Rule of 
Law in the Welfare State”. The general tenour of this address is distinctly 
optimistic about the extent to which the judiciary is legally competent and 
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adequately equipped to control the executive in Britain today. One has the 
impression that the author has selected the judicial decisions which favour 
his general theme that the rule of law is being maintained in the welfare 
— By a different choice of cases one could arrive at a very different con- 
clusion. 


Wuo Kritep Kenya? By Corry Wits. (Dobson. 111 pp. 95. 6d.) 


r. Writs is not a resident in East Africa; he appears to have no in- 
tellectual or ideological axes to grind. He has travelled extensively on both 
coasts of that unhappy continent. He has listened to what men of various 
coloured skins say in Kenya and has taken the trouble to learn from books 
the historical background to one of the grimmest of contemporary social 
problems. He has written a book which is well worth reading, for it gives a 
surprisingly cool and objective account of what is happening in Kenya. It 
may help people to understand how it has come about that one of the most 
unwarlike and “cowardly” of African tribes has, with desperate courage, 
taken to a campaign of the most savage violence and murder, not only against 
the European, but against its African brothers, and why a British administra- 
tion has reduced itself to the sterile policy of merely killing “terrorists”. The 
situation is a shameful blot upon our colonial record and threatens the settlers 
and ourselves with a terrible racial nemesis. It is good that people should 
know the facts, though things have probably gone too far in Kenya, Central 
Africa, and South Africa to prevent the white man from reaping the dis- 
astrous fruits of his insensate treatment of the black man. 
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